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EXTRAORDINARY HISTORY OF MR | 
THOMAS JENKINS. 
Tue facts we are about to relate respecting this per- | 
son are of so extraordinary a nature, that, if they had , 
happened at a place distant from our scene of publi- 
cation, or at a time remote from the present, we would 
have despaired of procuring credence for them, and, 
perhaps, on that account, abandoned the idea of giv- 
ing them publicity. It happens, however, that, both 
in respect of time and place, they are so readily liable 
to be denied, if found incorrect, that we can bring 
them forward with the greatest confidence. 

Mr Thomas Jenkins was the son of an African 
king, and bore externally all the usual features of the 
negro. His father reigned over a considerable tract 
of country to the east of, and, we believe, including 
Little Cape Mount, a part of the wide coast of Guinea, 
which used to be much resorted to by British vessels 
for the purchase of slaves. The negro sovereign, 
whom the British sailors knew by the name of King 

ck-eye, from a personal peculiarity, having observed 
what a superiority civilization and learning gave to 
the Europeans over the Africans in their traffic, re- 
solved to send his eldest son to Britain, in order that 
he might acquire all the advantages of knowledge. He 
accordingly hargained with a Captain Swanstone, a 
native of Hawick in Scotland, who traded to the coast 
for ivory, gold dust, &c., that the child should be taken 
by him to his own country, and returned in a few 
years fully educated, for which he was to receive a 
certain consideration in the productions of Africa. 
The lad recollected a little of the scene which took 
place on his being handed over to Swanstone. His 
father, an old man, came with his mother, who was 
much younger, and a number of s:ble courtiers, to a 
place on the side of a green eminence near the coast, 
and there, amidst the tears of t':e latter parent, he 
was formally consigned to the care of the British 
trader, who pledged himself to return his tender 
charge, some years afterwards, endowed with as much 
learning as he might be found capable of receiving. 
The lad was, accordingly, conveyed on ship-board, 


name of Thomas Jenkins.* 


Swanstone brought his protege to Hawick, and was 
about to take the proper means for fulfilling his bar- 
gain, when, unfortunately, he was cut off from this 
life. No provision having been made for such a cone 
tingency, Tom was thrown upon the wide world, not 
only without the means of obtaining a Christian edu- 
cation, but destitute of every thing that was necessary 
to supply still more pressing wants. Mr Swanstone 
died in a room in the Tower Inn at Hawick, where 
Tom very faithfully attended him, though almost 
starved by the cold of a Scottish winter. After his 
guardian had expired, he was in a state of the greatest 
distress from cold, till the worthy landlady, Mrs 
Brown, brought him down to her huge kitchen fire, 
where, alone, of all parts of the house, could he find 
a climate agreeable to his nerves. Tom was ever 
after very grateful to Mrs Brown for her kind- 
ness. After he had remained for some time at the 
inn, a farmer in Teviot-head, who was the nearest 


* The mind of the reader will here at once revert to the well- 
known story of Lee Boo, who, about fifty years ago, was entrusted 
by his father, a king in the Pelew Islands, to Captain Wilson of 
the # itclope, for the same purpose. Lee Boo, it will be recol- 
leete., belonged to an order of uncivilized people who are not 
considered so hopeless as the negroes of Africa. Yet, while the 
dispositions of Thomas Jenkins were equally amiable with those 
of Lee Boo, it will be found that he more than realised all the ex- 
pectations which were formed regarding the intellect of that pro- 
mising boy, unfortunately cut off before his education had been 
commenced 


surviving relation of his guardian, agreed to take 
charge of him, and, accordingly, he was removed to 
' the house of that individual, where he soon made 
himself useful in rocking the cradle, looking after the 
pigs and poultry, and other such humble duties. 
When he left the inn, he understood hardly a word of 
English ; but here he speedily acquired the common 
dialect of the district, with all its peculiarities of ac- 
cent and intonation. He lived in Mr L——’s family 
for several years, in the course of which he was suc- 
cessively advanced to the offices of cowherd and driver 
of peats to Hawick for sale on bis master’s account, 
which latter duty he discharged very satisfactorily. 
After he had become a stout boy, Mr Laidlaw of Fal- 
nash, a gentleman of great respectability and intelli- 
gence, took a fancy for him, and readily prevailed 
upon his former protector to yield him into his charge. 
“ Black Tom,” as he was called, became, at Falnash, 
a sort of Jack-of-all-trades. He acted as cowherd at 
one time, and stable-boy at another: in short, he could 
turn his hand to any sort of job. It was his especial 
duty to go upon all errands to Hawick, for which a 
retentive memory well qualified him. He afterwards 
became a regular farm-servant to Mr Laidlaw, and 
it was while acting in this capacity that he first dis- 
covered a taste for learning. How Tom acquired his 
first instructions is not known. The boy probably 
cherished a notion of duty upon this subject, and was 
anxious to fulfil, as far as his unfortunate circum- 
stances would permit, the designs of his parent. He 


| probably picked up a few crumbs of elementary lite- 


rature at the table of Mr Laidlaw’s children, or inte- 
rested the servant lasses to give him what knowledge 
they could. In the course of a brief space, Mrs Laid- 
law was surprised to find that Tom began to have a 
strange appetency for candle-ends. Not a doup about 
the farm-house could escape him. Every scrap of 
wick and tallow that he fell in with was secreted and 
taken away to his loft above the stable, and very dis- 
mal suspicions began to be entertained respecting the 
use he put them to. Curiosity soon incited the people 
about the farm to watch his proceedings after he had 
retired to his den; and it was then discovered, to the 
astonishment of all, that the poor lad was engaged, 
with a book and a slate, in drawing rude imitations 
of the letters of the alphabet. It was found that he 
also kept an old fiddle beside him, which cost the poor 
horses below many a sleepless night. On the dis- 
covery of his literary taste, Mr Laidlaw put him to 
an evening school, kept by a neighbouring rustic, at 
which he made rapid progress—such, indeed, as to 
excite astonishment all over the country—for no one 
had ever dreamt that there was so much as a possi- 
bility of his becoming a scholar. By and by, though 
daily occupied with his drudgery as a farm-servant, 
he began to instruct himself in Latin and Greek. A 
boy friend, who in advanced life communicated to us 
most of the facts we are narrating, lent him several 
books necessary in these studies; and Mr and Mrs 
Laidlaw did all in their power to favour his wishes, 
though the distance of a classical academy was a suf- 
ficient bar, if there had been no other, to prevent their 
giving him the means or opportunity of regular in- 
struction. In speaking of the kind treatment which 
he had received from these worthy individuals, his 
heart has often been observed to swell, and the tear 
to start into his honest dark eye. Besides acquaint- 
ing himself tolerably well with Latin and Greek, he 
initiated himself in the study of mathematics. 

A great era in Tom's life was his possessing him- 
self of a Greek dictionary. Having learned that there 
was to be a sale of books at Hawick, he proceeded 
thither, in company with our informant. ‘Tom pos- 


sessed twelve shillings, saved out of his wages, and 
his companion vowed that if more should be required 
for the purchase of any particular book, he should not 
fail to back him in the competition—-so far as eighteen- 
pence would warrant, that being the amount of his 
own little stock. Tom at once pitched upon the lexi- 
con as the grand necessary of his education, and ac- 
cordingly he began to bid for it. All present stared 
with wonder when they saw a negro, clad in the grey 
cast-off surtout of a private soldier, and the number 
XCVI. still glaring in white oil-paint on his back, 
competing for a book which could only be useful to a 
student at a considerably advanced stage. A gentle- 
man of the name of Moncrieff, who knew Tom’s com- 
panion, beckoned him forward, and inquired with eager 
curiosity into the seeming mystery. When it was 
explained, and Mr Moncrieff learned that thirteen 
and sixpence was the utmost extent of their joint 
stocks, he told his young friend to bid as far beyond 
that sum as he chose, and he would be answerable for 
the deficiency. Tom had now bidden as far as he 
could go, and he was turning away in despair, when 
his young friend, in the very nick of time, threw him- 
self into the competition. “ What, what do you 
mean ?” said the poor negro, in great agitation ; 
“ you know we cannot pay both that and the duty.” 
His friend, however, did not regard his remonstrances, 
and immediately he had ..« satisfaction of placing the 
precious volume in the hands which were so eager to 
possess it—only a shilling or so being required from 
Mr Moncrieff. Tom carried off his prize in triumph, 
and, it is needless to say, made the best use of it. 

It may now be asked—what was the personal cha- 
racter of this extraordinary specimen of African in- 
tellect ? We answer at once—the best possible. Tom 
was a mild unassuming creature, free from every kind 
of vice, and possessing a kindliness of manner which 
made him the favourite of all who knew him. In fact, 
he was one of the most popular characters in the whole 
district of Upper Teviotdale. His employers respected 
him for the faithful and zealous manner in which he 
discharged his humble duties, and every body was in- 
terested in his singular efforts to obtain knowledge. 
Having retained no trace of his native language, he 
resembled, in every respect except his skin, an ordi- 
nary peasant of the south of Scotland: only he was 
much more learned than the most of them, and spent 
his time somewhat more abstractedly. His mind was 
deeply impressed with the truths of the Christian 
faith, and he was a regular attender upon every kind 
of religious ordinances. Altogether, ‘Tom was a per- 
son of the most worthy and respectable properties, 
and, even without considering his meritorious strug- 
gles for knowledge, would have been beloved and 
esteemed wherever he was known. 

When Tom was about twenty years of age, a va- 
cancy occurred in the school of Teviot-head, which 
was an appendage to the parish school, for the use of 
the scattered inhabitants of a very wild pastora) ter- 
ritory. A committee of the Presbytery of Jedburgh 
was appointed to sit on a particular day at Hawick, in 
order to examine the candidates for this humble charge, 
and report the result to their constituents. Among 
three or four competitors appeared the black farm- 
servant of Falnash, with a heap of books under his 
arm, and the everlasting soldier's greateoat with the 
staring “ XCVI.” upon his back. The committee 
was surprised; but they could not refuse to read his 
testimonials of character, and put him through the 
usual forms of examination. More than this—his ex. 
hibition was so decidedly superior to the rest, that 
they could not avoid reporting him as the best fitted 
for the situation. Tom retired triumphant from the 
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field, enjoying the delightful reflection that now he 


placi 

a Negro and born Pagan in such a situation, aud me 
Tom was accordi voted out of all the benefits of 
the competition. poor fellow — to suffer 
dreadfully from this sentence, which made him feel 
keenly the misfortune of his skin, and the awkward- 
ness of his situation in the world. But, fortunately, 


‘the people most interested in the matter felt as indig- 


nant at the treatment which he had received, as he 
could possibly feel depressed. The heritors, among 
of Buccleuch was the chief, took 
up the case so warmly, that it was immediately re- 
solved to set up Tom in opposition to the teacher. ap- 
pointed by the Presbytery, and to give him an exact 
duplicate of the salary which they already paid to that 
m. An old smiddy [blacksmith’s shop] was 

tily fitted up for his reception, and Tom was im- 
mediately installed in office, with the universal appro- 
bation of both parents and children. It followed asa 
matter of course that the other school was completely 
deserted, and Tom, who had come to this country to 
in teaching, 
and in the receipt of an income more than adequate to 
his wants. To the gratification of all his friends, and 
some little confusion of face to the Presbytery, he 
turned out an excellent teacher. He had a way of 
communicating knowledge that proved inthe highest 
degree successful, and, as he contrived to carry on the 
usual exercises without the use of any severities, he 


- was as much beloved by his pupils as he was respected 
_ by those who pom 
_he spent in the school. On the Saturdays, he was 


him. Five days every week 


accustomed to walk to Hawick (eight miles going and 
as much returning) in order to make an exhibition of 
what he had himself acquired during the week, to 
the master of the academy there ; thus keeping up, it 
will be observed, his own gradual advance in know- 
ledge. It farther shows his untiring zeal, that he 
always returned to Hawick next day—of course, an 
cated extent of travel—in order to attend the church. 

After he had conducted the school for one or two 

finding himself in possession of about twenty 
pounds, he bethought him of spending a winter at 
college. The esteem in which he was held rendered 
it an easy matter to demit his duties to an assistant 
for the winter; and, this matter being settled, he 
waited upon his good friend Mr Moncrieff (the gen- 
tleman who had enabled him to get the lexicon, and 
who had since done him many other good offices), in 
order to consult about other matters concerning the 
step he was about to take. Mr Moncrieff, though 
accustomed to regard Tom as a wonder, was, never- 
theless, truly surprised at this new project. He asked, 
above all things, the amount of his stock of cash. On 
being told that twenty pounds was all, and, further- 
more, that Tom contemplated attending the Latin, 
Greek, and mathematical classes, he informed him 
that this would never do: the money would hardly 
pay his fees. Tom was much disconcerted at this ; 

t his generous friend soon relieved him, by placing 
in his hands a carte blanche order upon a merchant in 
Edinburgh, for whatever might be further required 
to support him for a winter at college. 

Tom now pursued his way to Edinburgh with his 
twenty pounds. On applying to the Professor of 
Humanity [ Latin] for a ticket to his class, that gen- 

man looked at him for a moment in silent wonder, 
and asked if he had uired any rudimental know- 
ledge of the language. Mr Jenkins, as he ought now 
to be called, said modestly that he had studied Latin 
for a considerable time, and was anxious to complete 
his acquaintance with it. Mr P——, finding that he 
only spoke the truth, presented the applicant with a 
ticket, for which he generously refused to take the 
usual fee. Of the other two Professors to whom he 
applied, both stared as much as the former, and only 
one took the fee. He was thus enabled to spend the 
winter in a most valuable course of instruction, with- 
out requiring to trench much upon Mr Moncrieff’s 
generous order ; and next spring he returned to Te- 
viot-head, and resumed his professional duties. 

The end of this strange history is hardly such as 
could have been wished. Itis obvious, we think, that 
Jenkins should have been returned by some benevo- 
lent society to his native country, where he might 
have been ex to do wonders in civilizing and 
instructing his father’s, or his own subjects. Unfor- 
tunately, about ten years ago, a gentleman of the 
neighbourhood, animated by the best intentions, re- 
commended him to the Christian Knowledge Society, 
asap person to be a missionary among the co- 
lonial slaves; and he was induced to go out as a 
preacher to the Mauritius—a scene entirely unworthy 
of his exertions. There, for any thing known to the 
contrary by his Scottish friends, he is still living. 

Feeling that this tale requires only its own facts to 
render it both instructive and agreeable, we are little 
disposed to draw inferences from it. It is true: that 
is enough. Most of the individuals connected with 
the fate of Jenkins are still alive, and, while we ac- 
card them the praise. due to their disinterested ser- 
vices in his behalf, we ——— hope that no one will 

“eel aggrieved by being noticed publicly in this man- 


ner, a liberty which we have been induced to take by 
the best of motives—an anxiety to put the facts of the 
story beyond a doubt. 


man species, or upon their backs. They general] 
are nursed in the same way as human infants. 
Apes live in large communities, and generally on 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

. MONKEYS, APES, AND ORANG-OUTANGS. 
Havre presented an outline of those physical and 
moral properties which distinguish Man above all 
other animated bei we may now appropriately 
point out the natural characteristics of the monkey 
tribes, forming the order of Quadrumana, that is, crea- 
tures with four hands. The animals of this interest- 
ing order have three kinds of teeth, namely, incisory 
or cutting teeth, canine teeth, and grinders; their 
four extremities are terminated by hands, with the 
thumb separate from the other fingers, and more or 
less opposable to them; they have long and flexible 
fingers; they have from two to four teats, situated on 
the breast ; the clavicles or collar bones are complete ; 
the bones of the legs and arms are distinct, and sus- 
ceptible of motions of pronation and supination ; they 
have a simple membranous stomach ; and their intes- 
tines are of medium length. 

In internal and external conformation, apes and 
—- approach nearest to man of any other ani- 
mal. In their grimace and actions, also, they bear a 
striking similitude to the lords of creation; yet how 
far inferior are they in point of intellect to several 
other animals, such as the dog, the elephant, and the 
horse! They, however, possess the power of imita- 
tion in an eminent degree, and seldom miss an oppor- 
tunity of putting it in practice. In countries where 
apes and monkeys abound, the natives take advantage 
of this propensity, and thereby entrap them. These 
ape-catchers wash their hands and faces in a pitcher of 
water in situations where apes inhabit, after which 
they pour out the water, and replace it by a solution 
of glue; then leave the spot, when the apes descend 
from the trees, and wash themselves as they had ob- 
served the men do; their eyelashes are, quently, 
glued together, and they are rendered unable to es- 
cape from their enemies, and are thus easily taken. 
It was from this that the ancient generic name of the 
tribe was established, that of Simia, from the Latin 
word simulare, to imitate. 

The strong impression of the human likeness which 
is borne by apes, has induced many to suppose that 
man is only an animal of the same kind, but more 
perfect in his form, and other qualities. It has been 
argued that the os coccygis, or the prolonged portion of 
the spine in man, which is analogous to the tail of 
animals, is strongly confirmatory of this, and that 
they have, like monkeys, originally had tails. We 
have already stated that comparative anatomists can 
trace all the bones corresponding to those of man, de- 
veloped, in a greater or lesser degree, through the 
whole class of animals which naturalists term verte- 
brated, or those which have a backbone. This is a 
wonderful manifestation of the uniformity of the plan 
of the Framer of the universe, or what may be termed 
the harmony of creation; and this very harmony is 
deeply imprinted in the mind of man, and from which 
we enjoy many of our pleasurable sensations. As fa- 
miliar examples of this, we may notice the har. 
mony of colours, and the harmony of the notes of 
music. 

Although, in the general distribution of the parts 
of animals, there is usually an admirable adaptation 
of their structure to the uses to which they are to be 
employed, yet in many cases we are unable to trace 
the reason why parts are of a — formation, or 
why animals should be furnished with those parts at 
all, which appear to be of no use tothem. This we 
can only attribute to the general harmony of design. 
We shall give as an example the Proteus anguinus, a 
reptile which inhabits the waters of certain subter- 
ranean caverns in Carniola. Some of these subter- 
ranean lakes are of vast size and depth, and perfectly 
secluded from all light. It is, therefore, quite evi- 
dent that eyes to animals which inhabit such situa- 
tions would be quite useless. The Proteus is totally 
blind, and yet it has an indication of eyeballs, but 
which are covered with skin. 

But what distinguishes all the ape tribe from man 
is their horizontal position in walking, for it has been 
now satisfactorily ascertained, that, although they may 
occasionally assume the upright position in progressive 
movement, it is by no means natural to them. An- 
other evident distinction is their lower extremities 
being in the form of hands, with long fingers fitted 
for grasping; from which it is quite evident that the 
whole tribe are essentially formed for climbing trees, 
and they are, consequently, principally found in the 
confines of forests. When they walk on the ground, 
their motions on all-fours are awkward, and their 

rogress is rather by leaping than walking. The 
head of apes, besides, is not placed in equilibrium on 
the spine as in man, their pelvis is very small, and 
the muscles of their thighs being attached very low 
on the legs, prevent their assuming with ease the 
upright posture. Their very long arms, with hands 
on their lower as well as higher arms, admirably 
adapt them for their mode of life. They, however, 
can sit erect with the greatest ease, and, indeed, it 
is the posture natural to nearly the whole tribe. 

The time of gestation in apes varies, according to 
the species, from five to seven months, and they sel- 
dom produce more than one or two ata birth, The 


fe carry their young in their arms like the hu- 


ble terms ; their social instinct, however, seems 
limited to the tendency which all frugiferous animals 
have in general to live in wandering troops, for the 
purposes of mutual protection. They frequent large 
and fertile solitudes, and not unfrequently in great 
herds of different kinds, and without one species com. 
mingling with another. But should any intruders 
present themselves upon a district possessed by these 
troops, they all combine to assert what they think their 
natural rights. De Maisoupre, and six other Euro. 
peans, witnessed a combat betwixt two opposite herds, 
that took place within the wall which surrounds the 
a of Cheringham. A large and powerful ape 

ad got into the place, but was soon recognised as un 
interloper by the resident tribe, and upon the alarm 
being given, a number of males united in an attack ; 
and although the intruder was much more powerful 
than his assailants, he soon perceived that he was to 
be overcome by their united strengths, and fled for 
refuge to the top of the pagoda, which was eleven sto- 
ries in height; but this did not screen him, for he was 
closely pursued thither by his enemies. Having reach. 
ed the top of the dome, which was small and narrow, 
he availed himself of the security of the position. 
In this advantageous situation, and by his superior 
strength, he seized four of the most forward of his 
pursuers, pitched them headlong to the bottom, and 
they were consequently killed by the fall from such a 
great height. This proof of his strength somewhat 
damped the ardour of the rest, who, after setting upa 
loud and threatening chattering, judged it prudent to 
make good their retreat. The intruder kept his situa- 
tion till the evening, when he descended and escaped. 

When MM. de la Condamine and Bouquer were 
making their observations in South America on the 
figure of the earth, they were greatly annoyed by 
domesticated apes, which are very numerous, looking 
through their telescopes, planting signals, running to 
the pendulum, taking their pens and trying to write, 
and, in short, imitating every action which they saw 
performed by these gentlemen. 

In many districts of India, apes and monkeys are 
objects of religious veneration, and various temples 
have been erected in honour of them. In these coun- 
tries it is considered as sinful to molest them, and they 
consequently become bold and troublesome. They en- 
ter cities in large troops, and venture into the domi- 
ciles of the natives. In Amadabad, the capital of 
Guzerat, there are three hospitals erected for monkeys, 
where the sick and lame are fed and relieved by me- 
dical attendants, kept there for the express purpase, 
at the public expense. 

At the head of this extensive tribe of animals stands 
the Chimpansé, who, in face, form, and internal or- 
ganization, approaches most nearly to that of man. 
We are, however, yet unacquainted with the height 
to which this animal grows, as all the specimens which 
have hitherto reached Europe have been young. 
There is every reason to believe that the Chimpansé is 
the wild man of the woods so frequently mentioned by 
travellers. 

The angle of the face of the Chimpansé is 50 degrees ; 
he is destitute of cheek pouches or tail, nor has he any 
callous skin on his hinder parts ; his arms are short, 
and the superciliary ridges are distinct ; his canine 
teeth are a little projecting, and are close to the cut- 
ting teeth and grinders, like those of the human spe- 
cies ; the head is rounded, and the muzzle very slightly 
projecting. 

This animal seems entirely confined to Central A fri- 
ca, and probably some of the islands in the same latitude. 

We are informed by M. de Grandpré, that he saw 
a female Chimpansé on board of a vessel, which mani- 
fested great intelligence. She had been instructed to 
heat the oven, and took care that no coals should fall 
out. She had a perfect knowledge of the proper tem- 
perature of the oven, and, when it was in a condition 
for baking, immediately apprised the baker that it was 
so, who placed implicit confidence in her information, 
and never failed to fetch him in due time. This ani- 
mal performed many useful occupations ; she assisted 
at unfurling the sails, and spliced ropes, and could 
pull a rope along with the sailors. The vessel in 
which this animal was seen in, was bound for Ame- 
rica, but which country she did not live to see, the 
mate on one occasion having inflicted a very cruel 
punishment on her, which she did not deserve, and 
which she bore with the utmost fortitude, only hold- 
ing out her hands to break the force of the blows, 
and at the same time supplicating for mercy. From 
that time she refused all sustenance, and died on the 
fifth day from grief and hunger, lamented by all on 
board but the cruel and unfeeling mate. 

Next in order is the Orang-outang, who is probably 
much superior in size to the Chimpansé. The canine 
teeth of the Orang-outang are somewhat longer than 
the others ; the grinders are more equal than those of 
man, the tubercles of which are more acute; the head 
is round, and he is destitute of a superciliary ridge ; 
his facial angle is 60 degrees, and he has no cheek 
pouches ; his ears are rounded, as in man; his thumbs 
are rather short, and he has ne tail. 

The Orang-outang inhabits Cochin-China, and se- 
veral of the larger islands of the Indian Ocean. This 
aninul is next tothe Chimpansé in perfection of form. 
and grows to a gigantic size, being, when full grown, 
from seven and a half to eight feet in height. 
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Until Dr Clarke Abel published an account of this 
animal, we had no certain information of its great 
size, which is now established without a shadow of 


doubt. 

. Dr Abel says, * My attention was directed to this 
Orang-outang, by the following notice of the animal 
in the Hurkara newspaper, which was sent to it, as I 
have ascertained, from one of the persons actually 
concerned in his capture :—A party having landed on 
the south coast of Sumatra, from the Mary Anne So- 
phia, Captain Cornfoot, for the purpose of watering, 
fell in with an animal of the monkey species, of most 
gigantic size. It was upwards of seven feet in height, 
and, after receiving seven shots, was killed. After 
the fifth shot, it climbed a tree, and reclined against 
its boughs, to all appearance in great pain, and vo- 
mited a considerable quantity of blood. Some of the 
teeth are about three inches long. The lower jaw is 
immense ; and the skin of its arms, although cut off 
from the wrists, was considerably longer than the 
length of a man’s arm abont six feet high. The back 
is remarkably broad, and covered with long coarse 
brown hair. Its gait was slovenly, and as it went, it 
waddled from side to side.” 

Captain Cornfoot dwells much upon the human-like 
expression of its countenance, and especially on the 
beautiful arrangement of its beard. 

It appears that on the spot where this animal was 
killed were five or six trees, which occasioned great 
trouble to the hunters in procuring their prey; for in 
consequence of the extreme agility and power of the 
animal in springing from branch to branch, and 
bounding from one tree to another, his pursuers 
could not fix their aim, until they had cut down all 
the trees but one. When thus limited in his range, 
the Orang-outang was shot, but did not die till he had 
received five balls and the thrust of a spear. One of 
the five balls probably penetrated his lungs, as he, 
immediately after receiving the wound, slung himself 
by his feet from a branch with his head downwards, 
and allowed the blood to flow from his mouth. On 
receiving a wound, he always put his hand over the 
injured part, and his pursuers felt distressed at the 
human-like agony of his expressions. When on the 

und, after being exhausted by his many wounds, 
e lay as if dead, with his head resting on his folded 
arms. It was at this moment that an officer attempted 
to give the coup de grace, by pushing a spear through 
his body ; but he immediately jumped on his feet, 
wrested the weapon from his antagonist, and shivered 
it to pieces. ‘This was his last wound, and last great 
exertion; yet he lived some time afterwards, and 
drank, it is stated, great quantities of water. 


CATHERINE AND LOUISA.—A Tate. 
“Tr just wants one week to-day,” said Catherine to 
her sister Louisa, “‘ and then, O happiness! we make 
our first appearance at the county ball. We must 
really do as papa tell us, practise our quadrilles every 
evening before that time; for it would be sad, indeed, 
if we were to make fools of ourselves. Lady Elizabeth 
would never patronize us again.” ‘ Catherine,” 
said her sister, “‘ you are always talking that way; I 
am sure, for the last month, you have spoken of no- 
thing else but that county ball. Now, I really feel a 
good deal afraid about it, and should not wonder if I 
were, as you say, to make a fool of myself.” “ Really,” 
replied Catherine, “ you astonish me; you were not 
afraid when it was first talked of. You know papa 
has promised for the last two seasons to bring us out, 
but we have been always disappointed. Now I feel 
quite delighted, and I am sure I shall enjoy myself 
exceedingly. I know you are disappointed that Mr 
Marston has been called away to town, and cannot go; 
but never mind, dear Louisa ; there will be plenty of 
nice beaux there, I dare say ; and Lady Elizabeth tells 
me that Colonel Danby, and all the officers of the 12th, 
are to be there with their charming band. Oh! how 
delightful it will be to dance to military music, you 
know how much I enjoy a band! And I am sure 
Colonel Danby will pay us great attention, for we are 
such favourites of his.” Thus chatted the two beau- 
tiful daughters of Sir Robert Gordon of Belston, as 
they were walking in the shrubbery one day before 
dinner, It had been the intention of their father for 
the last two years to bring out his daughters, but cir- 
cumstances had prevented him fulfilling this design. 
Either he was obliged to go to London at the time ap- 
pointed, or Lady Elizabeth M., who was to patronize 
them, was from home. But now there was no hin- 
derance; every thing was in preparation for that 
important event; their dresses had arrived from Ma- 

ain Devys, and they had been permitted for the first 
time to see the ornaments that were to be appropriated 
% each from their dear departed mother’s jewel-box. 
When Louisa was presented with hers, she wept, and 
ould not be consoled ; lamented her sad bereavement 
afresh, and went out alone into the garden, to hide 
the tears and the anguish she could not control. It 
was just three years since she had lost a much beloved 
mother, and she had a lively and tender recollection 
of her. When Catherine received hers, she felt sad ; 


still they were so beautiful, she could not help admir- 
ing them. When she looked up, she saw the tears 
glistening in her father’s eyes. This recalled all her 
tenderness, and all her sorrow ; she flew to his arms, 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. “ My own 
Catherine,” said he, “my darling Catherine, take 
these jewels, and wear them for the sake of your dear 
mother ; they were presented to her by her own father 
on her presentation at court, which was her first ap- 
pearance in public. bbe have been kept for you; 
she always said they should be yours, as you are her 
name-daughter ; they are the most expensive trinkets 
she, ever possessed, and I need hardly tell my Emily 
to bé careful, and to value them.” She dried her tears, 
promised every thing he could wish, asked a great 
many questions about the ball, and left the room in 
high spirits. Just as she was taking another look at 
her superb necklace, before depositing it in its red mo- 
rocco case, Louisa returned : she was calm and com- 
posed, but in low spirits. She had not mourned solely 
for the dead ; thoughts and regrets for the living in- 
truded, and made her spiritless and sad. “ If Arthur 
had been here,”’ thought she, “and going with us, I 
should have been gay and happy as Catherine, but I 
need not, dare not think of it now. I know he will 
notreturn at this time.”” Louisa mourned, and mourned 
alone ; for she dared not trust her volatile sister with 
her sorrows and her secret. She had met with a dis- 
appointment in her first love. When young Marston 
applied to Sir Robert for permission to address his 
daughter, he was refused. ‘Two days after, he was 
on the road to his estate, to look after the cultivation 
of his farm and his trees, and to forget, as he at pre- 
sent thought, but rather to brood, as time afterwards 
showed, over his disappointment. It was understood 
by every one after this, that Sir Robert looked for 
titles to his daughters. At last the important day 
arrived, the day that Catherine thought would never 
come. And such atiresome week as it had been to her! 
But now all was joy and bustle; the day would soon 
pass, and Lady Elizabeth would come in her own 
carriage to fetch them, and the ten miles of distance 
they had to go would seem nothing. The two sisters 
were soon dressed, for their hair, naturally beautiful, 
and always well kept, did not require the aid of roses 
or ribands to make it look well. They both wore a 
simple band round the head, with a small ornament 
clasping it at the side. It was with no small degree 
of pleasure and pride that Sir Robert beheld his two 
lovely girls, in all the bloom of youth and gaiety, 
dressed in the most becoming manner, and looking 
as he had never seen them look before. Lady Eliza- 
beth arrived, and the parti quarrée set off for the 
county town. When the full blaze of light, becuty, 
and dress met the delighted eyes of Catherine, she 
felt fluttered and bewildered. The dazzling splendour 
of the officers with their dresses of scarlet and gold, 
ladies with feathers waving in the dance, and, above 
all, the delightful music, which Catherine loved to 
enthusiasm, all conspired to give a new feeling, a 
sensation perfectly different from any thing she had 
ever felt before. After the ceremony of introduction 
was over, Catherine had time to think. She looked 
to her sister, who was leaning on the arm of her fa- 
ther, and wondered what her feelings could be. 
Louisa was perfectly composed ; she looked as if she 
had never felt, never wondered. Catherine was 
amazed at her stoicism. Just then, Colonel Danby 
came bowing up, paid his compliments to each, and 
begged permission of Sir Robert to introduce a young 
friend. He soon again appeared, and presented to 
Catherine a young officer, tall and handsome as she 
could have wished, who immediately led her to the 
dance. Colonel Danby himself requested Louisa to 
honour him with her hand. In the same quadrille, 
vis-d-vis, stood the two lovely girls. All eyes beheld 
them with admiration, and ‘ who is she ?” and 
“what are they?” resounded from every quarter. 
“That dark girl, how majestically she moves! and 
the laughing blue-eyed fair one, how light and how 
graceful!” Many and clamorous were the requests 
made to Colonel Danby by the young officers to intro- 
duce them to Sir Robert, that they might have the 
pleasure of talking to his charming daughters, and, 
perhaps, have the chance of being asked to Belston 
during the shooting season with the Colonel, who was 
a frequent guest there, and devotedly fond of dogs 
and game. Captain Harvie, the young officer to whom 
Catherine had been introduced at the commencement 
of the evening, was the only one who succeeded in the 
wish of procuring an invitation to Belston ; and as he 
handed Catherine to the carriage, and saw her sweet 
smile when she heard Sir Robert request the pleasure 
of his company along with the Colonel to shoot, he 
fervently wished. the dreary three weeks past, and 
would have given the world that it had been to-mor- 
row. Sir Robert acted well. Captain Harvie was 
the eldest son of an old baronial family, and not only 
would he inherit, at the death of his father, a title and 
estate, but he had the prospect of an earldom at the 
death of an uncle who had no family. Moreover, Sir 
Robert saw that he had been captivated with Cathe- 
rine, and, from the warm expressions of admiration 
he had used to the Colonel about her, he at once 
thought it advisable to ask him. September came, 
and with it the two gentlemen. Leuisa was not able 
to receive them. She had been for some time a droop- 
ing flower; her father and Catherine were not aware 
of the great change that a few weeks had produced 
upon her; but those who bad not seen her for some 


time felt shocked and alarmed at her appearance. ‘The 
roses had fled from her cheeks, and instead of the lively 
anc -natured girl that used to sing, and dance, 
and laugh, she was now the cold and distant Miss 
Gordon, who repelled all kindness and attention by 
her air of hauteur and sang froid. She had given up 
all her hopes of happiness to family pride: She had 
passed a vow to her father never to marry without his 
consent, and he had tried every means to muke her 
believe that to be connected with Mr Marston would 
be a degradat‘on to herself and family: She had 
hinted to her father that the only terms on which she 
would give up all idea of her marriage was, that the 
subject (of matrimony) might never be spoken of, or 

TO) to her again: She had, therefore, made up 

er mind as to her future conduct, and determined to 
repel all advances, and conduct herself as the high and 
honourable daughter of Sir Robert Gordon of Belston, 
one of the oldest families in Scotland. Alas! in thus 
making up her mind to change her very nature, she 
knew not that her health would sink under the trix ; 
she thought the task easy, but found it difficult and 
bitter. When the gentlemen returned from their 
walk before dinner, and saw Louisa reclining on a 
sofa, pale and emaciated, they could hardly believe it 
possible that she was the same blooming girl that they 
had seen so shortly before. The old Colonel started ; 
he had been a frequent visitor for many years, and had 
seen the sisters as they had gradually made an advance 
into womanhood, and improved in beauty; in fact, he 
was just as much interested about the girls as Sir 
Robert could possibly be, and the shock he received 
when he then saw her was great. She perceived his 
look, and knew his feelings, and the painful conscious- 


ness of her altered appearance caused the blood to. 


rush to her face and neck, and in an anguish of agi- 
tation she burst into tears. Her father had never seen 
her act thus before, and he felt both sorry and angry ; 
it showed him that she had not yet completely con- 
quered her feelings. As soon as she had left the room 
with her sister, he explained to the Colonel the whole 
affair, and begged that, when he could find a fittin, 
opportunity, he would talk to her on the subject, a 
endeavour to reconcile her to the paternal decree. 

Poor Marston was little better than Louisa; his 
mind was in a most unsettled, unhappy condition ; he 
could apply himself to nothing. Life, in short, was 
a burden, and he determined (as soon as he could ar- 
range affairs at home) to do what most young men do 
in cases like his—go to the Continent for a few yeare, 
and forget, in the excitement of a wur, his disap- 
pointed hopes. 

Weeks rolled on, and still Louisa drooped, and ber 
father was relentless. In the meantime, the young 
and gallant Captain Harvie lost no time in guining 
the conse1.¢ of Sir Robert and his own friends to an 
alliance with Catherine. He had gained his own 
consent at the very first, and now nothing remained 
but to procure hers. That he felt quite sure of, as he 
had seen that Catherine was in every way disposed to 
favour him. What was his astonishment, then, to 
learn, from her own lips, that it was not her intention 
to marry, and nothing but one circumstance could 
alter her determination! She knew that her father 
was favourable, nay, anxious that she should accept 
of Captain Harvie’s offer, for it must prove a very ad- 
vantageous and honourable settlement for her; but 
her father had disappointed Louisa, and she had 
formed the heroic resolution of refusing the man of 
her choice, and her father’s wishes, till he should first 
consent to make her sister happy. Sir Robert had 
mentioned to Catherine the affair of Marston with 
Louisa, and explained his reasons for declining him ; 
and she knew from his firm manner of speaking that 
there was little or no hope of his changing his mind. 
She thought there was but one way of doing it, and 
that was by refusing all offers herself, till he should 
give his consent to Louisa’s marriage; and she was 
firm, and determined. Not all the persuasions of her 
lover, who foresaw the case to be hopeless, nor the 
anxious entreaties and remonstrances of her father, 
could change her. Colonel Danby was the only cool 
person in the house. Louisa was wretched; Cathe- 
rine was heroic; Captain Harvie was in despair ; and 
Sir Robert was furious. The Colonel only waited till 
things calmed down a little to talk with Sir Robert on 
the subject, and try to argue him out of his resolutions. 

Just at this crisis the agreeable and delightful Lad 
Elizabeth came to pay a visit at Belston. The gi 
hoped every thing from her influence with their fa- 
ther, and he in like manner hoped every thing from 
her influence with them; so, with one consent, affairs 
were turned over to her, and her decision was to be 
definite. Sir Robert felt quite secure in thus leaving 
matters to her, for he knew her to have high family 
notions, and was assured that she would try to instil 
what he called right principles in the breast of Louisa, 
and turn Catherine any way she chose. He was right 
so far. Lady Elizabeth said the connection with 
Marston was degrading, and not to be thought of. 
“ He was, to be sure, an only son, and wealthy; but 
he had no rank, no title, nor the least prospect of one : 
and was,” as a matter of course, “ nobody.” Captain 
Harvie was much to be wished for; but Catherine 
was not to be shaken in her fixed pu of refusal : 
not even Lady Elizabeth could sway her. And now 
a year had passed over since these incidents occurred. 
Our sisters were living quietly at home. Captain 
Harvie had been in London, but wasevery day expected 
at Belston; be had not yet given up all hopes of 
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whether it was from want of ener, 
ness, or that he heard that Sir 

proposing to canvass, we know not, but he declined, 
which was much wondered at, as he had many friends 
and great influence among the freeholders. Their 
estates lay in the same county, but thirty miles dis- 


to push the busi- 
rt himself was 


tant from each other. It was true that Sir Robert 
intended proposing for the county; and when one of 
his friends called upon Mr Marston to request his 
vote, he gave it cheerfully, and felt happy at being 
able to serve the father of Louisa. It gave a new im- 
pulse to his feelings, a sort of hope that he might yet, 
through some means, be enabled to overcome Sir Ro. 
bert’s reluctance to the match. This hope roused all 
his dormant energies, and he determined to use all 
his influence, and exert himself to the utmost in his 
favour. Had Sir Robert's principles been of a dif- 
ferent nature from his own, he could not have done 
so; but, fortunately, me | were both liberals. He 
succeeded in procuring three votes, and received a 
letter of thanks from Sir Robert. The day of election 
arrived, a day of much anxiety and trouble to many. 
Sir Robert was likely to lose, for the opposition can- 
didate had one vote more. Just as all were collected 
in the Town-house, and the Sheriff about to pass the 
decision against Sir Robert, a carriage was heard to 
drive up, and Mr Marston entered, along with two 
freeholders who had been out of the way at the time 
of the canvass, and whom he had taken the trouble 
to collect from distant parts of the country, and bring 
off post haste. They arrived at the critical moment. 
Sir Robert was duly elected; and, in gratitude for 
such eminent service, he requested Marston to ac- 
company him with his friends to dinner. This was 
an important day for Arthur Marston ; he saw his 
beloved Louisa, and trembled at the change he saw 
in her appearance. He determined once more to so- 
licit Sir Robert, as a sort of desperate and final effort 
to gain her. He did so, and Sir Robert could hardly 

use the man who had done him such distinguished 
service. At the earnest solicitations of Catherine and 
Captain Harvie, he complied ; at least Mr Marston 
had the satisfaction of receiving an invitation that 
night to spend a few weeks at Belston: and it need 
hardly be told that he considered it as a tacit encou- 
ragement to pay his addresses to Louisa. At this mo- 
ment all is bustle and preparation at Belston House. 
The gay and lively Catherine is happy in accepting 
the offer.d uaud of tie se Captain, and the 
two sisters are to be married on the same day, whica 
is not far off. 


RAILWAYS. 


Tur following is an abstract of the evidence on 
the advantage of railroads, given on the London and 
Birmingham railway bill, which was thrown out by 
the House of Lords :—Before the establishment of the 
Liverpooland Manchester railway, there were twenty- 
two regular, and about seven occasional extra hes, 
between those places, which, in full, could oniy carry, 
per day, 688 persons. The railway, from its com- 
mencement, carried 700,000 persons in eighteen 
months, being an average of 1070 per day It has 
not been stopped for a single day. There has occurred 
but one fatal accident on it in eighteen months. The 
fare by coach was 10s. inside, and 5s. outside; by 
railway it is 5s. inside, and 3s. Gd. outside The time 
oceupied in making the journey by coach was four 
hours; by railway it is one hour and three quarters. 
All the coaches but one have ceased running, and that 
chiefly for the conveyance of parcels. The mails all 
travel by the railway, at a saving to government of 
two-thirds of the expense. The railway coaches are 
more commodions than others; the travelling is 
cheaper, safer, and easier. A great deal of traffic 
which used to go by other roads comes now by rail- 
way: both time and money are saved, though the 
length of the journey may be often increased. The 
proportion of passengers carried by railway over those 
carried by coach has been 22 to 10 in winter, and 17 
or 18to 10 in summer. A regiment of soldiers has 
been carried by the railway from Manchester to Liver- 
pool in two hours. Gentlemen’s carriages are con- 
veyed on tracks by the railway. The locomotive tra- 
vel in safety after dark. The rate of carriage of goods 
is 10s. per ton; by canal it used to be 15s. per ton. 
The time occupied in the journey by railway is two 
hours ; by canal it is twenty hours. The canals have 
reduced their rates 39 per cent. Goods are delivered 
in Manchester the same day they are received in 
Liverpool ; by canal they were never delivered before 
the third day. By railway, goods, such as wines and 
spirits, are not subject to the pilferage which existed 
on the canals. The saving to manufacturers in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester in the carriage of cot- 
ton alone has been L.20,000 per annum ; some houses 
of business save L.500 a-year in carriage. Persons 
now gv from Manchester to Liverpool and back in 
the same day with the greatest ease; formerly they 
were generally obliged to be absent the greater part 


of two days. More persons now travel on their own bu- 
siness. The railway is assessed to the parochial rates 


L.4000 per annum in hial rates. Coal-pits have 
been sunk and manufactories established in the line, 
giving great employment to the poor; manufactories 
are erected on the line, giving increased employ- 
ment, and thus reducing the number of claimants for 
parochial relief. The railway pays one-fifth of the 
r-rates in the parishes through which it passes. 
resh coal-mines have been sunk, owing to facilities 
of carriage and reduced price. It is found advanta- 
geous for the carriage of milk and garden produce : 
arrangements are about to be made for milk to be 
carried 15 miles at Is. per 10 gallons (i. ¢., less than 
one farthing per quart). A great deal of land on the 
line has been let for garden ground at increased rents. 
Residents on the line find the railway a great con- 
venience, by enabling them to attend to their business 
in Manchester and Liverpool with ease, at little ex- 
pense. No inconvenience is felt by residents from 
smoke or noise, but, on the contrary, t advantages 
are experienced by means of travelling, to and fro, 
distances of ten miles in half an hour for 1s., and 
without any fatigue. The engines only burn coke. 
The value of land on the line has been considerably 
enhanced by the operation of the railway: land can- 
not be purchased but at a large increase in price ; it 
is much sought after for building, &c. The Railway 
Company, in their late purchases, have been obliged 
to pay frequently double the price they originally paid 
for their land. A great deal of land has been sold for 
building at three times its former value. Much waste 
land on the line has been taken into cultivation, and 
yields a good rent. Land-owners, originally opposed 
to the railway, are now its warm advocates : er 
found their fears wholly groundless, they have now 
been solicitous that the line should pass through their 
land. Mr Babbage observes, in his book on the “ Eco- 
nomy of Manufactures,” ‘* One point of view in which 
rapid modes of conveyance increase the power of a 
country deserves attention. On the Manchester rail- 
road, for example, above halfa million of persons tra- 
vel annually ; and supposing each person to save only 
one hour in the time of transit between Manchester 
and Liverpool, a saving of five hundred thousand 
hours, or of fifty thousand working days of ten hours 
each, is effected. Now, this is equivalent to an addition 
to the actual power of the country of one hundred and 
sixty-seven men, without increasing the quantity of 
food consumed ; and it should be also remarked, that 
the time of the class of men thus supplied is far more 
valuable than that of mere labourers.” 
The great utility of railways, and their productive- 
ness in a pecuniary point of view, have just been ex- 
emplified at Edinburgh, where a railroad, formed for 
the purpose of introducing coal to the city from pits 
a few miles distant, has been covered with vehicles 
for the conveyance of passengers to all parts of the 
adjacent country. A similar degree of success has 
attended a railway in the west of Scotland ; and it 
may safely be presumed that no species of commercial 
enterprise would be so certain of prospering, and 
yielding so large a return for capital, as a railway be- 
twixt Edinburgh and Glasgow, the intercourse betwixt 
which towns resembling that between Liverpool and 
Manchester, and the level nature of the country ren- 
dering the plan comparatively easy of accomplish- 
ment. 


BOUNDARY BETWIXT SCOTLAND AND 
ENGLAND. 

Tue present boundary on the east, betwixt Scotland 
and England, is the Tweed ; but this line of division 
is of comparatively modern date. For several ages 
prior to the eleventh century, the borders of England 
extended as far north as some part of Stirlingshire, 
and therefore included all that portion of country now 
known by the name of Lorutan, as well as Berwick- 
shire, and part of Roxburgh and Seikirk shires. This 
fair district of Scotland was seized from the natives 
by Anglo-Saxon invaders, who poured in from the 
north of England at the middle of the fifth century, 
and who, fixing themselves in the country by the 
erection of forts and other strongholds, the chief of 
which was the Castle of Edinburgh, retained possession 
of it for about six hundred years. During this period 
the Anglo-Saxons completely dispossessed the origi- 
nal inhabitants, and introduced their own language, 
laws, and customs. Their country received the title 
of Lot-ting, or Lod-ding, Saxon or Teutonic words, 
signifying a special jurisdiction on the marches of 
two kingdoms, and not derived, as Buchanan has 
mentioned, from a supposed king of the name of Loth. 
In the year 1018, Malcolm IT., King of Scots, in pro- 
secution of a quarrel with the Earl of Northumberland, 
and possessor of the territory of Lothian, conducted 
his Scottish warriors from their western and northern 
domain, and met his foe between Carham and Wark, 
on the south bank of the Tweed. This battle, so im- 
portent in its results, was long contested with despe- 
rate valour, and the palm of victory was claimed by 
the English leader; but this prince being soon after 
ass; ssinated, his earldom descended to his brother, 
wh», dreading the arms of the Scots, was induced, for 
the sake of », to cede Lothian for ever to Mal- 
colm. This event occurred in the year 1020, and ever 
since, the Tweed, in its lower part, has been the ac- 


LETTER FROM AN EMIGRANT. 
A LETTER from a person who lately emigrated from 
Bristol to the United States of America, recently ap. 
peared in a Leeds newspaper, and from which the fol- 
lowing extract is given, in the expectation of its being 
useful to many of our readers. 
“ Though greatly reduced by my long voyage, it 
has been of great service to my health. I am now 
perfectly well, and have nothing of that cough I have 
been subject to. My beloved wife and dear children 
are all very well, and look more healthy than before 
we left England. This is the case, likewise, with 
all our friends and their children (three families from 
Bristol, who removed about the same time). We are 
all very comfortable, and often meet together, and dis. 
cuss, contrast, and compare things in America with 
those in England ; on some points we agree in our 
likes and dislikes, and on some points differ very 
widely. On all material points, however, we fully 
agree—that this is the best poor man’s country; the 
best to bring up and launch out a family ; the best for 
persons of small incomes (if they can accommodate 
themselves to circumstances, and depend upon their 
own resources); servants (‘helps’) may be had here, 
board and wages both considered, at an expense but 
little more than in England; but then the maid is as 
good as her mistress, the man as his master. 
“ Though to parents coming out here, if they have 
the common feelings of our nature, it must be a sacri. 
fice of the pleasures of friendship, and at first an en- 
durance of many inconveniences, yet their children 
will bless them for their self-denial ; and I believe, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, parents will feel 
thankful they had sufficient nerve to come to this 
=>. Parents have no difficulty in bringing up 
their children, and placing them out in business ; nor 
need they fear their future prosperity. Here, also, 
there is far less temptation to vice of every kind— 
sobriety and order prevail in a way unknown in 
England. The direct and indirect effects of tem 
rance societies are truly astonishing. ‘This true hap. 
piness may be found in England; but I believe the 
sum of happiness in America is infinitely greater than 
in England. The chief cause of sorrow and distress 
in England is unknown here! Here there is not the 
garb of poverty, nor the look of distress. 
“ Tt wasa fine morning; I walked five miles before 
breakfast on a very good tow-nath. with the canal on 
my right, and the Mohawk River on iy left, with a 
pretty fertile country and varied scenery. It reminded 
me strongly of Hay, my native place. We meta very 
agreeable English gentleman on the aqueduct over 
the Mohawk. He had travelled extensively through 
the States, and was then on his return to England, 
with a view of bringing his family over. He was 
highly pleased with the country and the people, and 
said, ‘ the English will never believe America to be 
so happy and prosperous a country, unless they see 
for themselves.’ This reminded me of what an Eng- 
lish gentleman at New York said to me. He inquired 
if I intended to send a full account home of what I 
saw. ‘Certainly,’ was my reply. ‘ And do you,’ he 
said, ‘expect they will believe you?’ ‘Surely they 
will.’ ‘Take my word for it,’ he said, ‘ they will not 
believe the one-half of what even you say.’ 
“ We arrived at Schenectady about two o'clock ; it 
is a pretty good town. There is a rail-road from Al. 
bany to this place, for steam-coaches, which go l4 
miles an hour. Wednesday, at daylight, came in sight 
of Utica. This is a very handsome town, abounding 
with well-built churches, of the various denomina- 
tions, with spires. I do not know in England so re- 
gular and good a tewn—not the semblance of poverty 
or poor-houses. I will give you present prices of pro- 
visions :—Fowls, 124c. (a cent is a halfpenny) per 
couple ; turkeys and geese, each ; venison, very 
fine, ]}c. per lb. ; beef, veal, and pork, 3c. ; potatoes, 
25c. per bushel, very good, but not so mealy as the 
English ; butter, always good, 124c., now considered 
very dear; apples, 25c. per bushel; cider, 1} dollar 
per barrel of 32 gallons; flour, now high, 44 dollars 
per barrel; corn, 20c. per bushel. The horses are 
generally good, and the oxen are fine large beasts for 
labour. “Self supporting, or manual labour schools, 
are already established in many parts of the Uni 
and promise to be the means of diffusing more pe | 
than any other society established in modern times. 
These schools are promoted by the Baptists, who are 
a very numerous sect in America. I would just ob- 
serve that young men desirous of being educated for 
the ministry, as well as others entering these schools, 
obtain a good classical and religious education. By 
their labouring at some trade on the premises four 
hours a-day, they pay for their board, and one hour 
more for their education. Mechanics in this State get 
well paid. A working jeweller in the town of Ne 
gets 94 dollars per week, besides board and lodging} 
and common carpenters and coopers get 20 dollars 
a-month, besides board and lodging. When at New 
York, my friend Mr Jennings told me, if 500 young 
women were to come over, they would immediately 
get into situations there: were many thousands to 
come over, they would find sufficient employment ia 


in all the parishes through which it passes: though 
only thirty-one miles, it pays between L.3000 and 
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pt Catherine changing her mind. Poor Marston was | 
of lutiun to go abroad ; he still lingered at home in hopes 
i] of hearing something that might give him some hope. 
Y i His friends wished him to scand for the county ; but, 
i | | 
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~BRITISH AND IRISH LINEN 
MANUFACTURE 
Tue superiority of British manufactures is not more 
of trade than in that of linen. 
The inhabitants of the United Kingdom, whatever 
may be their poverty in particular circumstances, 
| se themselves in possessing good linen shirts, and, 
possible, a proper assortment of household drapery 
of the same substantial stuff. The cultivation of flax, 
and the weaving of that produce into linen, is there- 
fore one of the staple employments in the country. 
But a vast proportion of the cloth which is prepared 
is exported to other nations, and this yields a large 
return of capital to the facturer. Some of the 
chief manufacturing districts for this article are found 
in Scotland and Ireland. In Scotland the trade is 
confined almost entirely to Fife and Forfar shires, 
and in Ireland it is limited to the northern portion of 
that kingdom. The introduction of the linen manu- 
facture into Scotland is comparatively recent, great 
efforts having been made, both by government and 
associations of individuals, about a century ago, to 
turn the attention of the people towards this branch 
of trade, which was appropriate both to the climate 
and the condition of the country. Linen was much 
earlier made in Ireland. The trade, we are informed, 
flourished here during the reigns of Henry VIIT. and 
Elizabeth ; but from the particular fashion of the 
Irish shirts, great part of the linen manufactured was 
used within the country. The settlement of many 
industrious families from Britain, in the province of 
Ulster, most likely led to the prosperity of the linen 
trade, and brought it, through various vicissitudes, to 
its present flourishing state. The linen which is 
now made in Ireland is reckoned remarkably fine for 
shirting, &c., but has generally the reputation of be- 
ing overdressed on the surface, and of being somewhat 
unequal in the proportion of weft tothe warp. The 
Scottish linen has not, in most cases, so attractive an 
rance as that of Ireland, but is esteemed supe- 
rior in point of wearing qualities, and brings a higher 
price in the English market. It appears from official 
returns that the annual average of the linen trade 
of Irelana, for ten years, from 1770 to 1780, was 
25,000,000 yards. In 1782, and the ten succeeding 
years, the average rose to 40,000,000, being an exact 
annual increase of 15,000,000. The exports of linen 
from Ireland in 1814 amounted to L.2,645,912, and 
of linen yarn, L.62,928. They have since greatly in- 
creased. 

Scotland does not export linen to such an extent as 
Treland, the amount of exports of this article, in the 
year ending Sth January 1828, being 14,945,299 
yards, the official value of which was L.803.267; but 
tnis, 1t 1s presumed, is exclusive ot coarse linen and 
hempen goods. The finer fabrics of the Scottish linen 
manufacture are made in Fife, principally at Dun- 
fermline and the adjacent villages; while the coarser 
articles, in which steam power is employed, are pro- 
duced at Dundee, and other towns in Forfarshire. 
The trade in flax and hemp goods at present carried 
on in these thriving seats of population is immense, 
considering their recent rise. ‘* The precise period 
at which the.trade was established (says the writer of 
an article on the subject in The Dundee Chronicle) 
we have not been able to ascertain, but there are va- 
rious reasons for believing that it was about the be- 

inning of the last century. It made little progress 
‘or some time, as appears from a statement of imports 
and exports in the year 1745, which is to be found in 
Dr Small’s Statistical Account of Dundee. In that 
ear, 74 tons of flax were imported, but no hemp. 
he quantity of linen exported is estimated at one 
million of yards, but there is no mention of sailcloth 
or bagging. In Dr Small’s book there is also a state- 
ment of imports and exports in the year 1791, which 
shews that a considerable increase had by that time 
taken place. The import of flax then amounted to 
2444 tons, and of hemp to 299 tons. The quantity of 
linen exported that year had increased to 7,842,000 
yards, besides 280,000 yards of sailcloth, and 65,000 
yards of bagging. From this period the trade be- 
gan gradually, but not very rapidly, to extend itself ; 
and the foundation was laid for that extraordinary 
increase in it which has taken place during the last 
fifteen years. Before the peace of 1814, the quan- 
tity of machinery employed in spinning was not great. 
About this time, however, and in consequence. chiefly 
of improvements in the machinery, the trade alto- 
gether became more safe than during the war, when 
the supply of raw material from the Baltic was apt to 
be cut off by the operations of the belligerent powers. 
e consequence - been, that, since the date just 
mentioned, the importation of flax at Dundee has in- 
from 3000 tons to 15,000 tons per annum, and 
the exportation of linen in an equal proportion. Nor 
is it easy to predict any probable limit to its further 
increase. 

“ The following abstract of imports and exports of 
the articles above referred to, for the year ending 3lst 
May 1831, shews an increase of the trade almost won- 

r Flax imported, 15,010 tons; hemp, 3082; 
linen shipped off, 356,817 pieces, measuring about 50 
millions of yards ; sailcloth, 85,522 pieces, measuring 
about 34 millions of yards; bagging, 62,199 pieces, 
measuring about 4 millions of yards. Total, 574 mil- 
lions of yards."—A great proportion of this large 
quantity is exported to the United States of America 
and the West Indies. 


A HIGHLAND LAIRD. 

Tue last of the Chiefs was Glengary, Macnab was the 
last of the Lairds—but MacNichol of Fishwig was 
well entitled to be considered a well-marked specimen 
of that species of the squire genus. Where or when 
he was born, is of little consequence. Most probably 
it was on his hereditary property in Caithness, and 
about seventy or seventy-five yearsago. It is certain 
he must have been born, and also grown and prosper- 
ed, for his stature exceeded six feet, and he was stout 
in proportion; and when you fancy an Herculean 
person of these dimensions, with regular features, and 
sandy hair, an eye that, like the eye of Highlanders 
in general, is easily kindled, with somewhat of a stoop, 
a habit of folding his arms, and walking slouchingly, 
and a taker of snuff, you have an idea of Fishwig in 
his latter days. 

In his early days he must have been handsome in 
spite of himself, but he was probably always indiffer- 
ent to it. He was bred tothe profession of medicine, 
but it had never been bread to him. He was a 
laird, however, in expectancy from the beginning, and 
at last, in fact; and therefore, and from his ancient 
family, felt doubtless no difficulty in getting married ; 
and S happened to find the circumstance of some 
consequence, for he required to be married three times. 
In his younger days he probably drank and snuffed 
moderately ; rode to the town on market days, when 
his father was unable; drew the corks after dinner, 
when there was company, and even went to the cellar 
—in short, was a young laird. He was also able very 
probably, upon compulsion, to tell a tenant, or a te- 
nant’s wife, what was the matter with them, when 
they ailed, and came to the place in quest of advice ; 
but without taking the trouble of drawing his hands 
from his pockets to write a prescription, or even go 
through the farce of feeling their pulse—except under 
the threat of having his head broken if he did not. In 
due time, the old laird died, and the son was a doctor 
no more; and farther history sayeth not, upon that oc- 
casion. He only emerges into notice and notoriety in 
his first widowhood ; and then he is full grown, per- 
haps in his fortieth year ; very frequent in his visits 
among his tenants, and continuing them till not only 
the tenants’ patience, but his pantry, and even his 
shirts and stockings, were eto! worn out. What 
first led him into this habit is not known; it is only 
certain, that for days, weeks, and months, he would 
remain sometimes in the poorest houses ; not occupy- 
ing the best apartment, or the best bed, but lying 
along by the fire, in his plaid; sometimes with not 
only the cats and dogs of the family lying down be- 
side him, or sitting by him demure and listless as he ; 
but, in a ‘vet day, with even the fowls roosting on him. 
Some people may be apt to fancy tiis utter abandon- 
ment of himself, the effect of his domestic privation ; 
and exclaim with the poet— 

“* Ah! what a noble mind is here o’erthrown !* 

The mind is much obliged to them, but it had no 
claim to nobility ; nor was it overthrown ; it was only 
if any thing in particular, laid to rust like an old razor, 
that in time it might shave again. Others may fancy, 
that having now no game at home, a barn-door fowl] 
or a pullet might be in favour, and that the laird, like 
a lazy malkin, was merely desirous of being near his 
prey; but even that is not alleged. He was not yet 
in want of money, for he had not yet gone to law, nor 
consequently thought of keeping an agent. He seemed, 
from causes nearly inexplicable, to have only got into 
a snuffing, drinking, loitering sort of state, and to 
have preferred indulging in those, in the company of 
a tenant, or a tenant's wife, to doing either in solitude, 
and at home. 

Meantime the house, now seldom conscious of the 
presence of the master, would become more and more 
unfit for it. When the laird returned, a blowsy, or 
perhaps grim and sc cow-milker, would remove 
the milk dishes from the dining-room table, if there 
was one unbroken; scrub and flap off with her apron 
the uppermost of the dust from the chairs. She would 
sweep in, with all haste, the ashes that had lain in the 
fire-place since the last fire, and perhaps contrive to 
create as much smoke in the cold chimney as to make 
the apartment thoroughly disagreeable or uninhabit- 
able. Perhaps the can would be off the chimney 
top, the tongs straying, and the poker bent, not from 
age, but ill usage, till it disdained to be any longer 
assisting in stirring the coals for any one. There 
would be no meat in the house, of course; there was 
nobody to eat it; no bread for the same reason; no 
sugar, no tea; not even warm water. There would 
only be sume cakes, some cheese, and perhaps some 
whisky, if the laird had left any, but that seems un- 
likely. There would not even be a bed, for the sheets 
and blankets. like the ship-boy’s cheese, would be at 
washing. The laird would naturally and necessarily 
look dismay ; he would swear—for who could endure 
this? He would turn his steps from his own house, 
as a matter of absolute necessity ; and woe to the te- 
nant that received him, under the full impression of 
all these impediments to his return. 

History states, that after due time there was a ne- 
cessity for his being again married; and though we 
are aware that in proper circumstances little courtship 
is necessary on the part of a laird, the forms must be 
gone through ; society requires it. Before a man can 
go to court, he must dress himself; and here the an- 
nals @f the period have done posterity some justice : 
The dress of the Laird of Fishwig, upon this occasion, 


is minutely described. According to the most authen- 
tic accounts, he wore his usual old hat, a little turned 
up behind ; not, like a parson’s beaver, from the pro- 
priety and dignity of the thing, but from use ; he wore 
a coat, whether black, blue. or grey, is not said ; he 
found a pair of buckskin breeches wandering about 
the house, and apprehended them as proper to ride in ; 
white silk stockings would be proper, us he was going 
among ladies ; and so perceiving something of that de- 
scription hanging over a drawer, he took them ; there 
was only one hole too many in each, and that had been 
made by his own heel, but it was only a few inches 
above the shoe, and so was of little consequence. That 
shoe was strong, and well ironed for the country, and 
as clean as was necessary 

roads. He had a spur for one side of the horse, and 
a stick was soon cut for the other. He had only to 
catch a plough-horse, and have the old sadd!e cast on 
him, which to be sure had wanted a stirrup since the 
mistress’s death, but a rope one soon supplied it ; and, 
with a cart bridle, as the riding one was not to be 
found, MacNichol of Fishwig was mounted, and went 
upon his way. Noold shoe was thrown at him; they 
had been all used ; and, besides, there was nobody 
cared whether he was married or not. The woman 
servant was glad that he had done railing at her, be- 
cause she had taken no care to have a clean shirt for 
him ; the man, for that the cart-horse was, as fu 

as if there was not a wisp of straw to curry him wi 
in the kingdom ; and they went away, each admiring 
the unreasonableness of masters, to assist one another 
in conjecturing the probable result of this outfit. 

It is of no use to describe a laird’s courtship; we 
know the end of it before it is begun. Before Fish- 
wig alighted, the roads had coated his legs so com- 
pletely over, especially behind, that the holes in his 
silk stockings, though ample, were undistinguishable, 
He was received by the young lady’s father (if, as we 
suppose, ladies are always called young till they are 
married) with his hands in his breeches pockets, at 
the stable door. Seeing our friend's feet and ancles 
rather muddy, he observed, that he had been taking 
samples of the roads, and recommended that, in order 
to make decent, he should walk through the water of 
Strathy, a rivulet that run hard by. Our friend de- 
clined this, being of opinion, perhaps, that when things 
are better hid than shown, they ought not to be shown. 
His host could only insist, therefore, that his river was 
useful notwithstanding; for, said he, now that I am 
not able to go out to get my feet wet in the moors, as 
I used to do, I every morning, as soon as I am dressed, 
walk through that water, and then I am comfortable 
for the day. 

The lady was one of those stayed respectable-looking 
persons that may often be seen in the par.ours of old 
families, too proud to marry beneath themselves, and 
formerly supposed pretty, and too poor to secure a 
husband whenever they may choose to give in. She 
was what is called not far from forty, although she 
had for some time been going farther from it eve 
day. As soon as she had received, and coldly sh 
hands with, our friend, she sat down, and crossed her 
arms. The old laird was merry, because he thought 
his daughter was going to get married ; not that he 
had any wish to part with her, and particularly with 
the cattle and money which he foresaw must change 
owners at the same time, but because she had not 
allowed her mother, or indeed any of the family, to 
remain ignorant that she wished it—as many a bro- 
ken plate could testify, were it considered of conse- 
quence to preserve such witnesses. It is certain she 
had wished to be married—not for any thing that she 
need be ashamed of, but because it is discreditable, 
and an evidence of the most abominable luck in the 
world, to be unmarried, or at least without an offer ; 
and this lady declared, and was joined in it by more 
than one old woman in the parish who understood 
these matters, that her mother must have omitted to 
have her wrapped in a man’s linen when she was born, 
or it was impossible she could have remained withous 
an offer so long. 

The supposition was now about to be proved false. 
As soon as the ladies had retired after dinner, the 
laird and the old gentleman talked freeiy of the busi- 
ness in hand. They both of them agreed that mar- 
riage was often a great bore, and every snuff and 
tumbler gave strength to their assertions. They 
talked of fifty people who had been made miserable in 
fifty ways, in, by, and through their wives. “ There 
is one good thing,” said Fishwig; “‘ they may be un- 
changeable, but they are not immortal.” “ You, at 
least, have been fortunate,” said the other; ** but J 
have been married these fifty years, and, for any thing 
I see, may be so many more.” “If my luck should 
be the same,” said the laird, “ I defy me to be much 
unhappier than I am ;” and he set down his tumbler 
as on a conclusive argument. “ Then, ‘take me!” 
said the other, “if you can put up with the woman, 
if I would not give the cattle and the money to you, 
sooner than to any other man I know!" Our friend 
thanked him, and acknowledged his obligations; and 
in evidence of all together they shook hands, and re- 
plenished their tumblers in the most affectionate man- 
n 


er. 

With tea the ladies returned, and the subject was 
introduced in full conclave with our friend’s censent. 
We believe no woman makes such a contract without 
some emotions, both of affection and gratitude, and 
we are sure we have no wish to insist upon the con- 
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trary. This lady, though dark, and not comely, 
looked moved. It is even said— 
** Some natural tears she shed !" 
Fishwig saw it, and was not insensible. On the con- 
trary, being now warm with excellent brandy, or, as 
he himself would have expressed it in his latter years, 
“ well stricken in drink,” he started up, and, to the dis- 
comfiture of his friend, striking the laird’s shin with his 
heel, and tearing his intended bride's gown with his toe, 
he not only squeezed her hand in his shoulder of mutton 
fist, but absolutely inflicted a kiss! and, smiting her 
again on the hand between his two, declared it a bar- 
gain! a done thing! a bargain that he would not 
renounce for twice the money; “ unless,” said he 
mentally, “it were to be paid down, and I had a bet- 
ter prospect !" and, having made this honest acknow- 
t to himself, he resumed his seat without 
much farther damage, and the exercise of his tumbler 
without the least delay. The maiden of Wrtayn- 
sTour retired a trembling bride, our friend accom. 
panying her to the door, and assuring her the thing 
was not worth being moved about; and as soon as by 
the dispatch of a bowl of cold punch, in which the 
laird and he, by special contract, went equal partners ; 
we say, as soon as by the dispatch of this he could re- 
his single vision, and saw, by repeated observa- 
carefully taken, that the different articles on the 
table appeared tolerably steady, he again got care- 


fully upon his horse—collecting his legs into the | 


stirrups, for fear that a vagrant dyke, or some such | 
matter abroad in that dark season, might effect a se- 
paration between horse and foot, and reached home, 
as far as we have learned, not much more the worse 
of liquor than he expected to be. 

For several days after, there was a vigorous eject- 
ment, from the house of Fishwig, of old shoes and all 
the other stationery of a neglected bachelor’s residence. 
Certain habiliments of various ages and denomina- 
tions were obliged to vacate their seats on the chairs. 
In ten or fifteen days, by a great expenditure of swear- 
ing and whisky, the house was painted by an old man, 
one of the first painters in the neighbourhood; the 
bell-wires were all repaired, as far as the blacksmith 


| fell gradually into the hands of a set of 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. 
ATHENS AND SPARTA. 

Tue two principal states of ancient Greece were 
Athens nal Sparta; they were both republics, but 
there were several curious peculiarities in their form 
of government which may be interesting to our readers, 

The government of Athens has been said to be de- 
mocratic ; but it was so in a much more limited sense 
than is frequently supposed. Only a small part of the 
inhabitants had privileges, which entitled them to vote 
either in the election of candidates to public offices, or 
in the management of the business of the state. This 
right belonged only to a class who claimed to be de- 
scended from the original citizens of Athens, and who, 
in a population of perhaps 120,000, did not, with their 
families, amount to more than 21,000: the males who 
at any time actually exercised the right of citizens of 
Athens (or freemen of the town, as it would be called 
in our times) did not, therefore, much exceed six 
thousand. The exclusive privileges of this small body 
were guarded by them and their descendants with the 
utmost jealousy; and no one, except by special per- 
mission of the whole assembly, was allowed to be added 
to their number. The hereditary nature of this right, 
and the small number of those who held it, led to the 
worst consequences; no citizen, however poor, lost 
his privileges, and no mere resident, however wealthy, 
could acquire them: hence the right of voting in the 
public meetings, and of electing candidates to offices, 
ple, who, as 
a body, were far from wealthy ; and who were, there- 
fore, accessible to bribes, and to all those other tempta- 
tions with which intriguing statesmen seek to influence 
the poor. The fact that the citizens, properly so called, 
depended for a great part of their subsistence on the 
entertainments made at public sacrifices, or on the 
pittance allowed to them for attending the courts and 
assemblies, sufficiently shows both their small num- 
ber and their poverty. Hence they were continually 
the tool of every man of rank or influence who chose 
to flatter or to feed them. One rich person held the 
ascendancy in Athens a long time, by throwing open 


could judge ; the furniture was all reviewed by a cart- 


wright of the first eminence; and wherever a leg was | Other, who had not the same wealth, got a decree 


uw ng toa h y table, or an arm to a chair, a 
substitute of the finest birch, stained to match, was 
introduced ; and the article thereby, as every one that 
saw it declared, made stronger than ever. Floors 
were planked, roofs pointed, windows patched, and 
courts cleaned, so that, with the help of a wet dish- 
clout judiciously applied, the house looked more glo- 
rious than ever; and the laird, having taken a cursory 
view of the subject (that is to say, sworn at every one 
thing that had been done, that it was as badly done as 
possible, aud even beyond what he had ever conceived 
possible), gave orders for renewing the crockery, 
which, it is asserted, proved absent without leave, 
even to the cat's dish, and left not a single article 
bearing the name of stone, except a few Delft dishes 
for milk ; and, finally, let on whisky, and pre- 
pared for the great occasion. 

We will not attempt to describe a Highland wed- 
ding. It is not in our line. We only know this, 
that the bridegroom, having sent suitable presents, 
and the bride presented the gentleman with a shirt, 
as use is, intended, we suppose, to provide, that if a 
lady takes her husband in his shirt, it shall be a good 
one, she herself came home, amid the clamour of pipes, 
the shooting off of guns, the snorting of horses, and 
the hallooing of men and boys; that a cake was broken 
on her head ; that there was a long table in the barn, 
with plenty of beef, bread, and beer, and sitters to 
match ; that in the house the same order of battle 
was observed ; that there was a cask of sugar on the 
stair-head, with a spade in it, and brandy and whisky 
not far distant; and that next morning when they 
sought for them, “behold they were not.” Fancy 
the couple married then ; fancy the honey-week over ; 
fancy Fishwig not so unhappy as he thought he would 
be, nay, “comparatively happy”—for he now was no 
longer out either at elbows or heels, had part of a 
clean shirt to his back, and a shoulder of mutton on 
his table; fancy the lady matronising in style, and 
Fishwig himself less snuffy and shaved, happy when, 
with an old companion, to see a cheerful fire, a clean 
house, and to hare broad-cloth without and whisky 
within. He was what Scrub calls, “clean another 
sort of man.” The lady kept the key, both of the 
cellar and cash-box, but neither in extremes ; he had 
always a glass fora friend, and some shillings to rattle 
in his pocketa. He dressed, he shaved, talked wisely, 
and went to church. But man is not born tw be 
happy: and bow could our friend hope to be allowed 
tocontinue so? He was notallowed. He became in 
the last degree unhappy, and acquainted with sorrow. 
And how? Hearit, ye hardened bachelors, and, like 
seme others that we could mention, “ believe, and 
tremble.” He lost his wife! We are sorry to be acces- 
sory to her death, even after the fact ; but the course 
of our history requires it. She died, and was buried. 

Instead of falling into his former habits, of desert- 


img home, or secking unsuitable company, or going to | large population. The numbers are uncertain, for 


the devil in any of the many hundred ways, 

Pee which the doce open might and czy,” 
He 2i4 what in the estimation of many is equal to, 
and sracermeus with, them all—he went w law. 


hone : debt much in the same way as our servants, formed what 
How cur ant would now be called the populace of the town. There 


he epsia married and b az man, 
embrace aacther opportunity of recording. 


his gardens, and making public feasts for them ; an- 


passed that all citizens should have freedom to attend 
, the theatre gratis; and as the same dependent class 
| were employed as a kind of jurors both on civil and 
| criminal trials, some public men flattered them by in- 
| creasing the pay they received in that capacity, from 
three half-pence a-day, its original amount, to five- 
| pence, which was the highest sum ever given. States- 
| men who had the art of managing them, made every 
‘effort to cet their influence increased; and as this 
' could be done by their own act, the power of the po- 
_ pularassemblies gradually encroached on all the powers 
of the government. The habits of the people who 
possessed these privileges, and abused them in this 
manner, could not be otherwise than vicious; and we 
accordingly find them the object of contempt in most 
of the ancient writers who venture to describe them 
truly: the comedian Aristophanes treats the five- 
penny judges (triodoli) with unsparing ridicule. And 
the absurd situations into which they threw the re- 
public, at the snggestion of some‘of their favourites of 
the moment, justifies all that can be said of them as 
an ignorant, unsteady, and mercenary rabble. At one 
time they gave their patron Alcibiades the command 
of the most important and expensive armamer.t ever 
fitted out in Athens; and almost as soon as he was 
gone, and had it no longer in his power to bribe and 
flatter them, they listened to some of his enemies, and 
ordered their commander home on trial for his life— 
a step which ruined their army and fleet, and led to 
the downfall of their power soon after. One day a 
decree was obtained from them for executing thirty 
generals, who, after a victory at sea, had neglected, 
on account of a storm, to buy the dead ; and in a few 
weeks, the man who had brought about this consum- 
mation, was himself sentenced to be poisoned. Some 
enemies of Socrates got the miserable citizens to pass 
sentence of death against him; and, shortly after, his 
friends, by a little management, made them issue a 
decree for erecting a temple to his memory. The men 
who managed public affairs through the instrumen- 
tality of this body, being under the necessity of attend- 
ing to their wishes, often levied large sums from the 
conquered cities, in order to provide public entertain- 
ments, where they might be amused or feasted. And, 
singular as it may appear, we find, at the time the 
Athenian power was at the highest, grave calculations 
of the amount which would be required from each of 
the tributary towns, to support all the citizens in idle- 
ness and comfort. 
It is obvious that the caprices, corruption, and mean- 
ness of this body of people, arose from the smallness of 
| their number, and the hereditary nature of their pri- 
, vileges, which kept political influence in the hands of 
| men who were not above being influenced by consider- 
| ations of petty gains, and even daily subsistence. The 
| rest of the inhabitants, who consisted of residents 
| (non-freemen), servants, and slaves, formed a very 


ancient writers are woefully deficient in statistical in- 
formation; but, from the great commerce of Athens 
after the subjection of Egina, they could not amount 
to less than 100.000. The slaves, who were treated 


Greek cities, and these not marked out as bondsmen 
by their speech or complexion, but of the same blood 
as their masters, and sometimes attaining their free-, 
dom, though seldom, if ever, the right of citizenship. 
There were some foreign slaves in Athens, but these 
at all times must have been an inconsiderable number ; 
the vast majority were only Greeks of inferior con- 
dition. 

The character and circumstances of the persons who 
thus formed the basis of political power in Athens, 
gave a tinge to the whole proceedings of the govern. 
ment, making it unsteady and fluctuating, according 
as one or other of the favourites of the people had the 
ascendancy. This evil became greater as the power 
of the citizens increased, and, from the time of Pericles, 
who was the first that endeavoured to render himself 
popular in this way, there was little consistency or 
system in the proceedings of Athens. That statesman 
established his own influence over his tools, by giving 
them privileges which rendered them too vain of their 
power to submit long to any of his successors; and, 
accordingly, the weak citizens vacillated between the 
bribes of one demagogue and the promises of another, 
till the power of Athens sunk irto contempt. It was 
in the latter part of its history that the influence of 
oratory t pi ; and it is to the idleness 
and caprice of the citizens of Athens (a very different 
class from the Athenian people) that we owe the cul- 
tivation of eloquence, an art peculiarly necessary for 
amusing public assemblies. 

We do not mean to say that the ernment of 
Athens, as thus constituted, was entirely without use- 
ful qualities. The most upright statesmen are not 
without ambition, and some of these condescended to 
seek influence among the citizens by the usual means, 
which they afterwards employed for admirable pur- 
poses. Sometimes the sense of imminent danger, or 
great public advantage, led the people to act right, in 
spite of their flatterers; and the public assemblies 
often formed a drag on the bad purposes of the worst 
demagogues, who sometimes found it easier, even here, 
to do right than to defend the wrong, which they 
would have preferred. But with all this, the limited 
and hereditary tenure of the right of citizenship (or 
franchise) was the cause of ultimate ruin to this cele. 

brated government. Had the privilege of citizenship 

not been hereditary, but given to those who had ac- 

quired property in the city, the system of Athenian 

government would have been very different, and its. 
prosperity would have been chequered by fewer of, 
those reverses which at last destroyed its power as a 
free state. 

Sparta presents a still more singular spectacle than 
Athens. In this state the ruling class was a body 
still smaller than in the latter, but they had no deli. 

berative powers; there was little electing of candi- 

dates, no canvassing of public measures: the whole 

class were soldiers, forming a body of military nobi- 

lity not unlike that of Poland in more modern times. 

They had different ranks among themselves, each of 
which was excessively jealous of its own precedence, 

There were, in the first place, the Spartans properly 
so called, who, like the “ Hebrew of the Hebrews,” 

could boast of pure Spartan descent, untainted by any 
other alliance: of these, in the authentic periods of 
Grecian history, there were not more than a hundred 
families, chiefly of senatoriul rank. The next class 


consisting of the freemen or rather gentry of mixed 
descent, in the capital, and other districts; though 
those of the latter were held to be inferior in degree. 
Itis with regard to these three classes that the stra: 

romance current, of their conforming to certain 
laws established by Lycurgus in the poetical times of 
Greek history. It is said that he enjoined an exact 
equality of property ; the use of iron money, to pre- 
vent trade ; common tables where the rich and poor 
ate together without distinction; and a number of 
other laws equally absurd and impracticable—and 
which, moreover, we know never were practised; for 
the distinctions of rank were maintained with more 
invidious severity in this state than in any other of 
Greece, and there were rich men and poor in every 
authentic period of its history, the state of equality 
here, as in other nations, having existed in the golden 
and poetical ages only. The secret of their having little 


vented it, but because, like other half savage nations, 
priding themselves on being great warriors, they were 
ignorant of any art of trade which could induce 
strangers to bring money among them. What ap- 
pears certain is, that the education of the young free- 
men (or gentry, shall we still call them ?) of Sparta, 
was exclusively military, and that they lived, perhaps, 
in a kind of barracks, along with the grown-up per- 
sons who had them in training. This is all that is 
credible of their system of equality, because every 
other part of it is contradicted whenever we are 
brought into actual contact with any part of Spartan 
history. The training of these young men as soldiers 
was very severe and complete; they formed always a 
steady and trustworthy force, both in action and for 
enduring fatigue. But they acquired no other ac- 
complishment except their military exercises, and no 
search after knowledge was encouraged among them. 
Lycurgus—or whoever framed their laws—by brand. 
ing all handicrafts with disgrace, by banishing trade, 
and excluding strangers, took the most effectual 


were generally four slaves to every freeman in the 


means to form a nation of ignorant soldiers; and the 


gloomy military virtues of the Spartans accordingly 


was the Lacedemonians, who were more numerous,’ 


money or iron money was not because their laws pre- . 
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their masters with zeal; but we know also that as 


‘it was even allowable, if we can believe this hor- 


der to thin their numbers and break their spirit. Had 


have made the greatest figure in history. 


-instead of her coal-mines, those of the precious metals, 


by the exchange? Far otherwise. There might, in- 


remind a reader in the present day of nothing so 
‘much as the fame of As Fosqustl or Cherokees. 
Their regulations concerning lending wives, and the 
‘destruction of weakly infants—if ever such regula- 
‘tions were put in practice—were more absurdly sa- 
' than any thing among the wildest tribes of 
“North America. It is impossible to read the com- 
mendations of Spartan virtue, which has passed into 
a proverb among ancient and modern writers, with- 
“out a smile; for there never was a people of more 
ness of manners, or a set of laws more fitted to 

te barbarism, than those of Sparta. Among 

none of the Greeks do we find more duplicity, or less 
disinterestedness, than in the transactions of the Spar- 
tan generals and statesmen. 
The classes already mentioned formed, as we have 
said, a distinct and superior order in Sparta; the 
great bulk of the population was reckoned as their 
slaves, and was held by them in the most rigorous and 
degrading subjection. These slaves were called he- 
lots, and they were the only working people in the 
“eommunity. They farmed the land as small tenants, 
and paid a certain rent in kind to the public funds of 
the superior class ; they were employed as artizans in 
all the coarse manufactures which the rudeness of 
Spartan manners admitted ; and they were also the 
domestic servants and slaves of their masters. In the 
wars they formed by far the greater part of the 
armies, but were always slightly armed, and never 
employed in any situation of trust ; for the Spartans 
(that is, the ruling class) made it a maxim that almost 
every one of themselves should have some command, 
however inconsiderable. It appears, therefore, that 
the helots were by far the most useful and indus- 
trious class in the state; yet, by their masters, they 
were treated with every mark of scorn and cruelty. 
They were allowed only to appear in a dress betoken- 
ing slavery ; a bonnet of dog-skin (worn in the rudest 
times of Greece), and sheep-skin vests, were the only 
apparel they dared to use: they were prohibited from 
teaching their children any accomplishments which 
might make them like their lords: and a Spartan 
might flog them once every day, merely to remind 
them that they were slaves. It is hardly to be sup- 
posed that such laws, any more than those of Ly- 
curgus, were actually in practice ; for we find that, in 
spite of them, many of the helots rose to a certain 
degree of wealth, and that they sometimes fought for 


soon as any of them gained by these means a lit- 
tle consideration, the spirit of jealousy was awakened 
among their barbarous superiors, who, in order to get 
rid of those who were likely to become leaders among 
them, had recourse to assassination. The murder of 
a serf (or helot) was not punishable by law; nay, 


rible part of the story, for the young Spartans to lie 
in wait, as a kind of sport, for any good-looking or 
saucy-looking slave, and stab him to the heart in the 
highway. It is certain that at one time, when the 
helots had stood their masters in good stead in battle, 
they were desired, by way of reward, to choose out 
2000 of their best men, that they might receive their 
freedom, and be enrolled as Spartans, and that these 
2000 men were all silently murdered soon after. At 
another time, when danger was apprehended from the 
growing numbers and petty wealth of the boors, the 
senate enacted the farce of declaring war against 
them, and coolly murdered many thousands, in or- 


there been any redeeming trait in the Spartan cha- 
racter to compensate for such barbarity, one would 
have wondered less at the respect which is sometimes 

id them ; but their military fame only adds another 
instance to the many already on record, that the most 
ignorant and savage tribes make the most dogged 
soldiers. 

Such were the Spartans and Athenians, the most 
celebrated of the Greek states, and whose transactions 


COAL. 
A PEw minutes’ reflection upon the subject will con- 
vince every one, that to this inflammable mineral Bri- 
tain is indebted for the rank which she holds amongst 
the nations of Europe. Coal is the most valuable 
substance that ever was dug from the bowels of the 
earth, and hence the most inestimable terrestrial gift 
of the Great Creator. Suppose that our island had, 


such as gold and silver, would she have been a profiter 


deed, have been as many human beings directly en- 
gaged in extracting the treasure from the earth, and 
fabricating it in various ways, and also in exporting 
it to other countries. But we do not consider coal as 
principally valuable because a number of individuals 
are employed in raising it from its subterranean bed, 
no, nor even in its usefulness for domestic purposes. 
Its great value consists in its application in the arts. 
We look to it in its relation to the steam-engine, that 
stupendous power which may be said to have changed 
the history of the world. What would we be as a na- 
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nufactures be without the steam-engine ? and what, 
again, would it be without coal? It may be replied 
that we might have had recourse to wood. But this 
combustible is a great deal more expensive, and does 
not answer the purpose half so well. Besides, had 
wood been used, long ere this time there would not 
have been left a standing tree on the whole island, 
and a foreign supply could scarcely be relied upon. 
It was liable to be cut off by the casualties of war, or 
the caprice of governments. 

Coal to manufactures and commerce is just what 
food is to the human body. The combustible mineral 
is not a steam-engine, or the gold of the mint, it is 
true, but it is the vital life of the one, and the creator 
of the other. Food is not the blood, or the bones, 
muscles, sinews, &c.; but is it not them all in embryo ? 
If our coal-mines were to become exhausted, the na- 
tion would sink like a foundered ship, and several 
centuries of civilization would go down with the 
wreck. It hence becomes matter of deep interest to 
every one in whose bosom there is a kindling of pa- 
triotism, to know how our country stands with respect 
to this invaluable treasure. But we shall first say a 
few words on the nature and history of coal. 

Mineralogists have divided coal into three great 
families, namely, black, uninflammable, and brown, 
each of these being again subdivided into a vast num- 
ber of different species. Into the metropolis of Eng- 
land no less than seventy different kinds of coal are 
imported, and forty-five of these come from Newcastle 
alone. All the common coals, such as cannel coal, 
slate coal, foliated coal, &c., belong to the black family. 
Uninflammable coals are those known in Scotland by 
the names of blind or deaf coals, and in England by 
those of Welsh, culm, or stone coals. The Kilkenny 
coals of Ireland belong also to this species. At Bovey, 
near Exeter, the brown coal is pany found. it 
is more commonly known by the name of the place 
where it is found. 

The Scotch coals are familiarly called open burning 
coals, from their not running into a cake during com- 
bustion, like those of Newcastle. The best fires for 
household purposes are made by a mixture of Scotch 
and Newcastle coals. 

Coal and wood, although very different in their ap- 
pearance, are in their composition very nearly alike. 
Carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, are the chief consti- 
tuents of both. It is well known that the gas em- 
ploved for lighting the streets is obtained by heating 
coal in close vessels. ‘The hydrogen gas, or inflam- 
mable air combined with the coal, is driven off by the 
heat, and collected in vessels for the purpose. The 
substance which remains is called coke; and when 
wood is treated in the same manner, the residuent is 
called charcoal. They are both nearly pure carbon. 

The fact is, that much of our coal is transformed 

wood, a great number of the mines being evidently 
the remains of forests; for the species of plants and 
trees which formed the coal-beds can still be distin- 
guished ; they are also often found mixed up with the 
remnants of animals. The peat-mosses now existing 
on the surface of the earth consist principally of vege- 
table remains in an early stage of transformation into 
the state of coal. 
Beds or strata of coal occur amongst those of gravel, 
sand, clay, &c., of which the present surface of the 
earth is composed, and their accumulation must be 
ascribed to the agency of water. These strata, by 
long contact and pressure, became solidified into a 
rocky crust; and this crust, by repeated convulsions 
of the earth, of which there are abundant evidences, 
has been broken, and heaved up above the level of the 
sea, so as to form the dry land, diversified into moun- 
tain and plain. Coal, as well as other precious mine- 
rals, was first discovered by man at the fractures of 
the strata, which may often be seen lying one above 
another like piled books. It was at last discovered 
that the mineral strata occur among themselves in 
regular succession, 60 that the discovery of one stratum 
is a sure indication that the other is lying near; and 
thus the operations of the miner have been rendered 
of much surer result than if no such order were ob- 
served in nature. Indeed, expensive boring through 
superior strata can now be undertaken with a cer- 
tainty of finding the desired treasure, provided the 
proper indications are given at the commencement. 


HISTORY OF COAL. 

Coal appears to have been known to the ancient 
Britons, although history, as far as we can recollect, 
is silent upon the subject. Indeed, it seems scarcely 
possible that they could have remained ignorant of its 
properties. Certain it is that they knew of its exist- 
ence, for its present appellation is a British, and not 
a Saxon word, and still subsists among the Cornish 
in their kolan to this day. But, for many centuries 
after its discovery, wood was the prevailing fuel of the 
nation. In the year 852, we find the abbey of Peter- 
borough granting some lands under the reservation of 
certain payments to the monastery, and amongst these 
there are mentioned sixty cart-loads of wood, and 
twelve of pit coal. Thus at this period the consump- 
tion of coal, in comparison with wood, was as one to 
five. The fact is, that as long as the immense forests 
remained, it was matter of policy to clear the soil of 
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The first public notice of coal occurs in the reign or 
Henry III., who granted a charter to Newcastle, con- 
ferring on the inhabitants the privilege of digging for 
coals, The first statute regarding this article was the 
ninth of Henry V. c. 10, ordaining all keels in the 
s of Newcastle to be measured by commissioners 

fore carriage of coals, under the penalty of forfei- 
ture. It was not, however, until the reign of Charles 
I. that they came into any thing like common use ; 
they were sold at that time for about 17s. per chaldron. 
At the Restoration, the quantity imported was sup- 
posed to amount to about 200,000 chaldrons. At the 
Revolution they amounted to about 300,000 chaldrons, 
and the importation has, of course, gone on to increase 
with the growing magnitude of the city: itat present 
amounts to 1,600,000 chaldrons. A London chaldron 
is 264 cwts. 

For a long period, and until very lately, the moss 
grievous taxes were laid upon the importation of coals 
into London. The government duty of six shillings 

r chaldron has been recently abolished, but several 
vurdens, in no ordinary degree oppressive, still re- 
main, Perhaps the heaviest is the price paid for con- 
veying the coal from a little below London Bridge 
to the consumers in the city. It amounts to more 
than the entire cost of the coal in the north, which is 
about ]4s., and the sum paid by the consumer in Lon- 
don is L.2, 4s. 74d., above I4s. of which goes to de- 
fray the expense of the carriage above noticed. The 
principal cause of the exorbitant charge for conveying 
coal is to be traced to the monopoly enjoyed by those 
who are employed in the operation, they being paid 
in almost every instance four or five times more than 
they should be. 

Another abomination existed until lately, that of 
selling coal by measure, instead of weight. A cubic 
yard of coal is nearly equal to five bolls; if broken 
into pieces of moderate size, it measures seven and a 
half bolls ; and if broken small, nine bolls. Here the 
dealer had an opportunity of defrauding his customers, 
by pas is coals. Indeed, the profit of many 
of the retailers arose from the increase of measure by 
the breakage of the article. Parliament, however, 
has recently enacted that it must be sold by weight. 
But we must hasten to the most important com of 
the subject, namely, 


THE PROBABLE QUANTITY OF COAL WHICH OUR 
ISLAND CONTAINS, 

The investigations hitherto made as to the magni- 
tude of the coal-mines, and the extent to which t ey 
can be wrought, are vague and unsatisfactory, and 
hence a near approximation to the truth cannot be 
looked for. But there has heen one consoling fact eli- 
cited by the inquiries of those who have studied the 
subject : ali are agreed that many centuries must eiapse 
before any difficulties can be felt from a diminished 
supply of coal. Mr Taylor, an experienced coal- 
owner, has given it as his opinion that the coal-fields 
of Durham and Newcastle alone will furnish the 
present annual supply for 1700 years. Dr Buck- 
land, the celebrated geologist, thinks this estimate 
greatly exaggerated ; but in his examination before 
the House of Commons, he approves of a passage in 
Bakewell’s Geology, which states that the coal-beds 
in South Wales are themselves sufficient to meet the 
present demand for a period of 2000 years. The pas- 
sage is as follows :—“ Fortunately we have in South 
Wales, adjoining the Bristol Channel, an almost ex- 
haustless supply of coal and ironstone, which are yet 
nearly unwrought. It has been stated that this coal- 
field extends over about 1200 square miles, and that 
there are 23 beds of workable coal, the total average 
thickness of which is 95 feet ; and the quantity con- 
tained in each acre is 100,000 tons, or 64,000,000 tons 
per square mile. If from this we deduct one half 
for waste, and for the minor extent of the upper beds, 
we shall have a clear supply of coal equal to 32,000,000 
tons per square mile. Now, if we admit that 5,000,000 
tons from the Northumberland and Durham mines is 
equal to nearly one-third of the total consumption of 
coal in England, each square mile of the Welsh coal. 
field would yield coal for 100° years’ consumption ; 
and as there are from 1000 to 1200 square miles in this 
coal-field, it would supply England with fuel for 2000 
years after all onr English coal-mines are worked out!” 
After reading the above statement, we do not think 
there can be any exaggeration in saying that the coal- 
mines of Britain are inexhaustible; for if we add to 
the Welsh mines those of England and Scotland, they 
will be found collectively to contain fuel for more than 
4000 years. Indeed, this we think a very low esti- 
mate. Again, coal is continually forming in the bowels 
of the earth, and it is very probable that long ere 2000 
years have run the circle of the world, vast mines of 
the mineral will have reached a state of perfection. 
How absurd then is it to restrict the exportation of the 
article by heavy duties! We are aware that recently 
these have been reduced, but not so much as they 
might be without any danger of exhausting the mines, 
and with a certain prospect of benefiting the country. 
But this is not the place for political argumentation. 
Many other nations of Europe possess considerable 
coal-mines, as France, Germany, Sweden, Ac. It 
also abounds in several parts of America. But in ail 
other countries the article is much infecier to our own. 


* This is evidently a mistake; it should be feo years. But we 


give the passage as it has appeared in various works, in order thy 
to point out the err to the notice of those concemed. 
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JAMAICA. 

Tr is a curious fact, that Jamaica, at this time, pro- 
duces a ter revenue to the mother country than 
the whole amount of the national revenue in the Pro- 
tector’s time. Jamaica was no doubt generally con- 
sidered, at the period of its conquest, and for several 
years after, as far inferior in importance to either Cuba 
or Hispaniola; as in truth it would be at the present 
day, were those islands equally improved by cultiva- 
tion. It was reserved for the enterprising industry 
and commercial spirit of the British to render Jamaica 
what it now is, the most highly cultivated and most 
productive celony in the American archipelago. 

The follow ing particulars will show the progressive 
improvement of the cultivation, population, and com- 
merce of Jamaica, for the last century and a half :— 

In 1673, there were in the island 7768 whites, and 
9504 slaves. The chief products were cocoa, indigo, 
and hides. Sugar had just then been begun to be 
cultivated. 

In 1722, the island produced 11,000 hogsheads of 

r. 


Tn 1734, there were 7644 whites, 86,546 slaves, and 
76,011 head of cattle in the island. 

In 1744, there were 9640 whites, 112,428 slaves, 
and 88,036 head of cattle; and the island —— 
35,000 h ogsheads of sugar, and 10,000 pun ns of 
rum. 

In 1768, there were 17,000 whites, 166,914 slaves, 
and 135,773 head of cattle; and 55,761 hogsheads of 
sugar, and 15,551 puncheons of rum were produced. 

n 1774, the island produced only 654,700 lbs. of 
coffee ; and in 1790, 1,783,740 Ibs. ; 

At present there are in Jamaica about 350,000 
slaves, 300,000 head of stock ; and the annual average 

uce may be about 130,000 hogsheads of sugar, 
gr puncheons of rum, and 18,000,000. lbs. of cof- 

In return for its commodities, Jamaica receives 
from Great Britain an annual supply of almost all her 
manufactures. The exclusive right which she claims 
of supplying this and the other islands with her pro- 
ducts is one important source of her commercial and 
manufacturing prosperity. The annual amount of 
British manufactures imported into this island alone 
is upwards of two millions. The imports from other 
parts (of lumber, provisions, cattle, Kc.) amount to 
nearly a million currency. 

The annual exports to Great Britain and Ireland 
may amount, one year with another, to about five 
millions ; and those to other parts to about L.400,000. 


PECULIAR METHOD OF TURNING WOOT. INTO FUR. 
The wool-growers of Podolia and the Ukraine, and 
icularly in the Asiatic province of Astrachan, 
ve a peculiar method of turning wool into fur. 
The lamb, after a fortnight’s growth, is taken from 
the ewe, nourished with milk and the best herbage, 
and wrapped up as tight as possible in a linen cover- 
ing, which is daily moistened with warm water, and 
is occasionally enlarged as the animal increases in 
size. In this manner the wool becomes soft and curly, 
and is by degrees changed into shining beautiful locks. 
This is the kind of fur which passes under the name 
of Astrachan, and is considered on the Continent as 
the most genteel lining for winter cloaks. Similar 
trials with German shepp have been attended with 
the same suecess. The Saxon breed of sheep have, 
within the last ten years, superseded the merinos, 
and their wool is of superior quality. 
GRATITUDE AMONG THIEVES 
That the thieves of Paris are not without sentiments 
of probity and gratitude, the following fact may serve 
to prove :—M. Jacquemin, physician to the prison of 
La Force, had his pocket picked of his opera-glass, a 
few evenings since, on his return from the theatre of 
the Palais Royal. Next morning, on visiting the pri- 
son, he complained bitterly of the ingratitude of the 
thieves, who had thus so badly requited the care which 
be had bestowed upon them. “ Yes, it is too bad,” 
cried a skilful practitioner among the light-fingered 
tribe. “ He must have been a novice, an ignorant 
fellow, who could so far forget himself as to exercise 
his vocation upon you. I am sorry I cannot get out, 
erin two hours I would give you some account of your 
giass. But stop—let me see—yesterday evening—at 
the Palais Roval. Give me a description of the glass ; 
if ic is still in the bands of the fourgats (purchasers of 
stolen goods), we shall hare it.” Our honest thief 
contrives to transmit a hint upon the subject to his 
ontside, and next day the glass is for- 
warded to the Director of La Force, in order to be 
restored to the doctor. A similar adventure happened 
ome time ago w M. Lebon, the barrister, whose 
chief practice is at the assizes. His wife had been 
robbed at the theatre of a Cashmere shawl, of which 
he oxmmplained at the prison. “ The shawl was taken 
at the thestre—it is alhominable,” said one of M. 
Leton's clients. who was confined within the walls; 
“tet I know who was on duty at the theatre that 
evening ;™ and, like the M. Jacquemin, 
the shawl was restored next day—Gazette des Tri- 


THE LEATHER FOR SHOES 
Lanslerg used w saz, “ if you wish to 
heave 3 shoe made of durable materizls, vou should 
make the upoer leather of the mouth of a hard 
dcicker, that never lets in wealer.” 


TOADS. 

The common toad, which is generally esteemed the 
most loathsome of British reptiles, and which boys 
too often heedlessly pelt with stones, as if it were a 
creature injurious to mankind, is an animal of con- 
siderable use in the economy of nature, being evidently 
created for the purpose of destroying and clearing 
away worms and other small vermin which would in- 
jure vegetation. The character of this inoffensive 
creature has recently been well described by Mr Fother- 
gill, a naturalist. ‘* The common food of the toad 
(says he) is small worms, and insects of every de- 
scription ; but its favourite food consists of bees and 
wasps. When a toad strikes any of these insects, 
however, deglutition does not immediately take place, 
as in other cases, but the mandibles remain closely 
compressed for a few seconds, in which time the bee 
or wasp is killed, and all danger of being stung avoided. 
The mandibles are provided with two protuberances, 
which appear to be destined for this office. Although 
capable of sustaining long abstinence, the toad is a 
voracious feeder when opportunity offers. To a 
middle-sized one the writer has given nine wasps, one 
immediately after another; the tenth it refused, but 
in the afternoon of the same day it took eight more. 
To see the toad display its full energy of character, it 
is necessary to discover it in its place of retirement 
for the day, and, if possible, unperceived, to drop an 
insect within its sight: it immediately arouses from 
its apparent torpor, its beautiful eyes sparkle, it moves 
with alacrity to its prey, and assumes a degree of ani- 
mation incompatible with its general sluggish appear- 
ance. When arrived at a proper distance, it makes a 
full stop, and, in the attitude of a pointer, motionless 
eves its destined victim for a few seconds, when it 
darts out its tongue upon it, and lodges it in its throat 
with a velocity which the eye can scarcely follow. It 
sometimes happens to make an effectual stroke, and 
stuns the insect without gorging it, but never makes 
a second stroke until the insect resumes motion. It 
uniformly refuses to feed on dead insects, however 
recent. For several years a toad took up its abode, 
during the summer season, under an inverted garden- 
pot, which had a part of its rim broken out, in the 
writer's garden, making its first appearance in the 
latter end of May, and retreating about the middle of 
September. This toad, there is reason to believe, dis- 
tinguished the persons of the family, who daily fed it, 
from strangers, as it would permit them to pat and 
stroke it. To try the indiscriminating appetite of 
these animals, the writer has dropped before a full- 
grown toad, a voung one of its own species, about 
three-fourths of an inch long, and the instant it began 
tomove off, it was eagerly struck at and swallowed : but 
the writer, in repeating this experiment, found that 
more will refuse than devour the young of their own 
species. When living minnows were dropped before 
a toad, they were struck at and swallowed in the same 
manner. hese experiments were made on toads at 
full liberty, and met with accidentally. Toads gene- 
rally return to their winter quarters about the time 
that swallows disappear. The writer, on such oc- 
easions, has seen them burrowing in the ground 
— by the alternate motion of their hind 


UMBRELLAS. 

Umbrellas, in my youth, were not ordinary things ; 
few but the macaronis of the day, as the dandies were 
then called, would venture to display them. For a 
long while it was not usual for men to carry them 
without incurring the brand of effeminacy, and they 
were vulgarly cansidered as the characteristics of a 
person whom the mob hugely disliked, namely, a 
mincing Frenchman! At first, a single umbrella seems 
to have been kept at a coffeehouse for some extraor- 
dinary occasion—lent as a coach or chair in a heavy 
shower, but not commonly carried by the walkers. 
The Female Tatler advertises, “‘ the young gentleman 
belonging to the customhouse, who in fear of rain bor- 
rowed the umbrella frora Wilks’ coffeehouse, shall the 
next time be welcome to the maid’s pattens.” An 
umbrella carried by a man was obviously then con- 
sidered 2s extreme effeminacy. As tate as in 1778, 
one John Macdonald, a foot:man, who has written his 
own life, informs us that when he used “a fine silk 
umbrella, which he had brought from Spain, he could 
not with any comfort to himself use it, the people call- 
ing out, ‘Frenchman ! why don't you get a coach ?’” 
The fact was, that the hackney coachmen and the 
chairmen, joining with the true esprit de corps, were 
clamorous against this portentous rival. The footman, 
in 1778, gives us farther information. “ At this time 

were no umbrellas worn in London, except in 
noblemen’s and gentlemen's houses, where there was 
a large one hung in the hall to hold over a lady ora 
gentleman, if it rained between the door and their 
carriages.” His sister was compelled to quit his arm 
one day from the a!nise he drew down on himself and 
his umbrella. But he adds, that “ he persisted for 
three months, till they took no farther notice of this 
novelty. Foreigners began to use theirs, and then 
the English. Now it is become a great trade in Lon- 
don.” ‘This footman, if he does not arrogate too 
much to his own confidence, was the first man dis- 
tinguished by carrying and using g silken umbrella. 
ile is the founder of a most populous school. The 
state of our population might now in some degree 
ie coertained by the number of 
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na ittle work, just publi under the 
title of “ Nicotiana,” is the following anecdote of Dr 
Aldrich :—The doctor's excessive love of smoking was 
well known to his associates; but a young student of 
his college, finding some difficulty to bring a fellow. 
collegian to the belief of it, laid him a wager that the 
dean, Aldrich, was smoking at that time (about ten 
o’clock in the morning). Away went the latter to 
the deanery. After being admitted to the dean in his 
study, he related the occasion of his visit. The dean, 
instead of being disconcerted, replied in perfect good 
humour, “ you see your friend has lost his wager, for 
Iam not smoking, but only filling my pipe.” The 
story, however, is not quite correctly told: the wager 
was, that the dean was either smoking, stopping, or 
filling his pipe. The parties called on him, and he 
who made the bet immediately exclaimed, “1 have 
lost my wager, I perceive ;” for the doctor was not 
smoking, but had his hand in his waistcoat pocket, 
“You have won it,” said the dean, to whom the 
matter had been explained; “for,” said he, with. 
drawing his hand frem its place of concealment, “ J 
am filling my pipe at this very moment,” his pocket 
being his tobacco-box.—Harmonicon. 

THE BRITISH OAK. 

Among the traditions of this wonderful tree, the 
following will, we have no doubt, prove interesting 
to our readers. The large Golenos oak, which was 
felled in the year 1810 for the use of his Majesty's 
navy, grew about four miles from the town of New. 
soi in Monmouthshire ; the main trunk, at ten feet 

» produced 450 cubie feet; one limb, 355; one 
ditto, 472; one ditto, 235; one ditto, 156; one ditto, 
106; one ditto, 113; and six other limbs of inferior 
size averaged 93 feet each ; making the whole number 
2426 cubic feet of sound and convertible timber. The 
bark was estimated at six tons; but as some of the 
heavy body bark wax stolen out of the barge at New- 
port, the exact weight is not known. Five men were 
twenty days stripping and cutting down this tree; 
and a pair of sawyers were five months converting it, 
without losing a day (Sunday excepted). The money 
paid for converting only, independent of the expense 
of carriage, was L.82; and the whole produce of the 
tree, when brought to market, was within a trifle of 
L.600. It was bought standing for L.405. The 
main trunk was nine feet and a half in diameter, and 
in sawing it through a stone was discovered six feet 
from the ground above a yard in the body of the tree 
through which the saw cut; the stone was about six 
inches in diameter, and completely shut in, but round 
which there was not the least symptom of decay. The 
rings in its butt were — _efully reckoned, and amounted 
to above four hundred in number, a convincing proof 
that this tree was in an improving state for upwards 
of 400 years; and as the ends of some of its branches 
were decayed, and had dropped off, it is presumed it 
had stood many years after it had attained maturity. 


RATS IN JAMAICA. 
In no country is there a creature so destructive of 
roperty as the rat is in Jamaica; their ravages are 
inconceivable. One year with another, it is supposed 
that they destroy at least about a twentieth part of 
the sugar-canes throughout the island, amounting to 
little short of L.200,000 currency per annum. The 
sugar-cane is their favourite food ; but they also prey 
upon the Indian corn, on all the fruits that are acces- 
sible to them, and on many of the roots. Some idea 
will be formed of the immense swarms of those destruc- 
tive animals that infest this island, from the fact, that 
on a single plantation thirty thousand were destroyed 
in one year. Traps of various kinds are set to catch 
them, poison is resorted to, and terriers, and some- 
times ferrets, are employed to explore their haunts, 
and root them out; still, however, their numbers re- 
main undiminished, as far at least as can be judged 
by the ravages they commit. They are of a much 
larger size than the European rat, especially that kind 
of them called by the negroes racoons. On the experi- 
ment being tried of putting one of these and a cat to- 
» the latter declined attacking it. 


BURNING MUMMIES. 

The Arabs who inhabit the neighbourhood of the 
great cemeteries of Upper Egypt have a strange way 
of cooking their victuals. Whenever fuel is wanting, 
they descend into their tombs, and, dislodging a 
mummy, and throwing it on their shoulders, return 
to their tent. Then taking a hatchet, and seizing 
the mummy by one leg, they hew the body into two 
at a blow, and, afterwards cutting it into smaller pieces, 
make use of a leg or an arm, or part of the trunk, as 
it may happen, to boil their kettle. As the ancient 
Egyptians always enclosed their dead in resinous sub- 
stances, the mummies are easily combustible, and 
make excellent fuel.—London Weekly Review. 
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